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THE  OBJECTS  AND  LIMITS  OF  OPERATIONS 

FOR  CANCER. 


LECTURE  I. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — In  tlie  first  place,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  selecting 
me  as  your  Lettsomian  Lecturer  on  this  occasion.  While  your 
selection  has  done  me  great  honour  and  given  me  much  pleasure, 
it  has  also  caused  me  great  anxiety,  more  especially  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject  which  would  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  Fellows  of 
this  Society.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  value  of  lectures 
of  this  kind  is  that  they  afford  an  opportunity,  not  so  much  of 
presenting  original  work  as  of  reviewing  the  present  standpoint 
of  medical  science  in  some  particular  department,  of  criticising 
the  advances  that  have  been  made,  of  seeing  what  of  these  advances 
are  good  and  what  are  of  doubtful  value,  and  thus  of  furnishing 
a  basis  for  further  work. 

One  of  the  departments  in  which  there  has  been  much  activity 
of  late  years  is  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  diseases.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  marked  alterations  in  the  older  methods  of 
operating  in  these  cases,  and  also  the  introduction  of  opei^ations 
in  regions  and  of  an  extent  formerly  not  thought  of.  Opinions 
differ  very  much  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  utility  of  many  of 
tliese  surgical  procedures,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
importance  to  consider  the  results  which  have  been  obtained,  and 
to  come  to  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  value.  And  it  is 
with  a  view  of  trying  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
this  department  that  I  have  decided  to  discuss  in  these  lectures 
the  objects  which  we  should  aim  at,  and  the  limits  to  which  w© 
may  go  in  operating  for  cancerous  diseases. 
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By  cancer  I  mean  the  carcinomata,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  continuous  and  excessive  growth  of  epithelium.  Once 
tliis  growth  has  commenced,  nothing  that  we  know  of  has  any 
power  to  stop  it.  It  invades  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  spreads 
along  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  is  carried  by  these  vessels  to  the 
neai-est  lymphatic  glands,  it  passes  from  one  lymphatic  gland,  or 
one  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  to  another,  till  it  ultimately  reaches 
the  main  lymphatic  trunks,  through  which  it  enters  the  blood 
sti-eam,  and  is  deposited  in  distant  organs  and  parts  of  the  body. 
Deposited  in  these  distant  organs,  it  again  grows,  and  the  same 
cycle  of  events  follows,  or  would  follow,  were  it  not  that  the  patient 
soon  succumbs  from  general  poisoning  as  the  result  of  absorption 
of  materials  elaborated  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  from  inter- 
ference with  the  vital  functions  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
growth  in  important  organs,  from  repeated  hsemorrhages  due  to 
erosion  of  blood  vessels,  and  so  on.  Once  this  overgrowth  of 
epithelium  has  begun,  it  goes  on  inexorably,  unless  we  can  arrest 
it,  to  the  one  fatal  end. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  source  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  cancer :  some  asserting  that  they  can  only  arise 
from  pre-existing  epithelium,  while  others  hold  that  they  may  be 
developed  from  other  cells,  such  as  connective  tissue  cells  or  the 
lymphatic  endothelium  ;  even  at  the  present  time  pathologists  are 
not  absolutely  in  unison  on  this  point.  This  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  matter  of  merely  scientific  interest,  and  not  of  any  special 
importance  for  the  purpose  of  these  lectures,  and  yet  on  its  decision 
rests  the  view  which  one  holds  about  the  curability  of  cancer  and 
about  the  whole  principles  of  practice.  For  if  the  caucer  cells 
are  derived  from  connective  tissue  cells  or  lymphatic  endothelium, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  disease  should  not  begin  anywhere 
in  the  body;  or,  at  any  rate,  why,  having  once  begun,  it  should 
not  recur  in  parts  which  have  no  relation  to  the  primary  growth 
or  the  lymphatic  flow  from  it,  and  thus  we  could  have  no  guide  as 
to  how  much  and  what  tissues  should  be  removed  at  the  time  of 
an  operation,  and  no  certainty — even  although  all  existing  disea.«!e 
has  been  taken  away — that  it  would  not  break  out  in  connective 
tissues  elsewhere.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cancer  cells  arise 
solely  from  epithelium,  we  know  where  they  begin,  we  can  trace 
their  mode  of  spread,  and  we  have  a  good  indication  as  to  what 
tissues  and  how  much  of  the  tissue  ought  to  be  removed  if  we 
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wish  to  prevent  recurrence.  This  is  really  the  histological  side  of 
the  question  as  to  the  local  or  constitutional  origin  of  cancer. 

Forster  and  Virchow  are  those  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  view  of  the  origin  of  the  cancer  cells  from  connective  tissue. 
According  to  Virchow's  view,  it  is  the  cells  in  the  stroma  which 
are  the  really  growing  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  the  so-called 
epithelial  cells  are  only  a  ti'ansformation  of  these,  and  do  not 
increase  or  take  further  part  in  the  pathological  process.  He  was 
led  to  adopt  this  view  partly  because  he  did  not  realise  that  the 
alveoli  communicated  with  each  other  and  with  the  surface,  that,  in 
fact,  cancer  was  a  tubular  and  not  an  alveolar  structure,  for  being 
alveolar,  it  was  not  at  all  clear  how  the  epithelium  could  get 
there  from  the  surface  ;  he  also  took  up  this  view  in  part  because 
he  thought  he  could  trace  all  sorts  of  intermediate  gradations 
between  the  small  cells  in  the  stroma  and  the  fully-formed,  large, 
epithelial  cells.  This  view  was  naturally  widely  taken  up  by 
Virchow's  followers,  and  it  was  extended  to  the  normal  growth  of 
epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  being  asserted  that 
there  also  we  had  to  do,  not  with  a  multiplication  of  epithelial 
cells,  but  with  a  continued  new  formation  of  cells  from  the 
connective  tissue  beneath. 

These  views  were  very  ably  contested,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
most,  completely  refuted,  by  the  classical  work  of  Thiersch  on 
'  Epithelial  Cancer,'  and  subsequently  by  Waldeyer,  who  extended 
his  ideas  to  cancer  generally.  Thiersch  demonstrated,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  alveoli  communicated  with  each  other,  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  sections  of  tubes  and  not  cavities,  as  had 
been  supposed  by  Virchow,  and  he  fm-ther  showed,  in  the  case 
of  the  epitheliomata,  that  before  the  surface  of  the  tumour  was 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  these  tubes  communicated  with  the 
superficial  epithelium.  He  clearly  demonstrated  the  direct  growth 
downwards  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  laid  stress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  epithelium  in  the  embryo,  and  on  the  view  elaborated 
by  Remak  and  His,  that  epithelium  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  epi-  or  hypo-blastic  layers  and  never  from  the  raeso-blast.  I 
cannot  here  go  into  the  arguments  in  support  of  these  two  views, 
and  I  need  only  say  that  those  elaborated  by  Thiersch  and  Waldeyer 
have  now  been  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  authorities,  viz., 
that  cancer  is  essentially  an  overgrowth  of  epithelium 
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Ono  ai'^umenfc  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of 
the  connective  tissue  oriofin  of  cancer  which  may  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  observation  which  has  been  occasionally  made  where 
epitheliomata  commence  in  connection  with  ulcers.  Sometimes, 
apparently,  the  tumour  begins  towards  the  middle  of  an  ulcer,  or, 
at  any  rate,  away  from  the  edge,  at  a  part  where  it  is  assumed 
that  epithelial  cells  are  not  present,  and  in  these  cases,  therefore, 
it  has  been  held  that  we  have  an  instance  of  development  from 
connective  tissue.  The  foi-ce  of  this  argument  was,  however, 
I'pset  by  Friedlasnder,  who  showed  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  epithelium  on  parts  of  ulcers  away  from  the  edge,  the  cells 
being  present  there  either  because  the  ulceration  had  not  destroyed 
all  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  skin  at  that  part,  or  because 
healing  had  partly  occurred  and  then  the  scar  had  broken  down 
again,  leaving  islands  of  epithelium;  or  again,  because  epithelial 
cells  had  been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  granulations  and 
grown  there  like  Reverdin's  grafts. 

What  it  is  which  excites  this  overgrowth  of  epithelium  and 
imparts  to  it  its  power  of  indefinite  extension  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  much  debated,  and  which  is  at  the  present  time  one  of 
the  main  topics  of  discussion.  When  we  remember  that  normal 
epithelium  does  not  poasess  an  indefinite  power  of  multiplication, 
and  that  the  growth  of  epithelium  is  very  readily  arrested  by 
unfavourable  circumstances,  we  can  see  how  very  powerful  and 
remarkable  this  factor  must  be.  For  the  epithelial  cells  have  in 
some  way  or  other  acquired  properties  which  enable  them  to  grow 
like  parasites,  quite  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  body  and  of 
the  cause  which  started  the  growth. 

One  set  of  views  ascribes  the  increased  growth  to  a  number  of 
factors,  especially  causes  which  keep  up  irritation  in  the  part  for 
a  long  time.  Such  are  injury,  long-continued  irritation,  long- 
standing inflammatory  conditions  such  as  mastitis  in  breast 
cancer,  increased  physiological  action,  the  menopause  and  suck- 
ling in  the  case  of  the  breast,  heredity,  mental  states,  &c.,  but 
taking  all  these  together  they  do  not  account  for  more  than 
25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases,  some  70  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent,  of  cancer  cases  remaining  in  which  no  history  of  any 
oE  the  foregoing  agencies  can  be  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  none  of  thern  are  essential  causes  of  the  disease,  they  can  only 
be  looked  on  as  accessory  factors,  the  true  agent  which  leads  to 
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this  remarkable  epithelial  proliferation  being  evidently  something 
dili'erent  and  still  unknown. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  programme  to  discuss  the  etiology  of  cancer 
further  than  maybe  necessary  for  the  development  of  my  subject,  but 
I  may  very  shortly  refer  to  one  or  two  of  these  accessory  factors. 
The  occurrence  of  carcinoma  after  a  blow  is  occasionally  alleged 
by  patients  with  regard  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  but  the  frequency 
with  which  this  history  is  given  varies  considerably  according  to 
different  authors,  and  is  in  no  case  common.  Thus  Fischer  only 
obtained  it  in  1-6  per  cent.,  Schulthess  in  3'8,  Von  Winiwarter  and 
Oldekop  in  about  7  per  cent.,  Lowenthal  in  13"4  per  cent.,  &c. 
Considering  the  great  number  of  injuries  wliich.  are  sustaiued,  and 
the  minute  proportion  of 'cases  in  which  cancer  follows,  injury  is 
evidently  a  very  minor  factor,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
some  eifect  in  starting  the  disease,  for  example,  by  leading  to 
extravasation  of  blood  and  continued  inflammation,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  tissues  and  predisposing  them  to  the  epithelial  invasion. 
While  few  lay  stress  on  the  history  of  a  single  blow  as  a  cause  of 
cancer — a  history,  I  suppose,  most  of  us  have  met  with — it  is  quite 
different  with  regard  to  repeated  injuries,  long-continued  irritation, 
or  long-continued  inflammation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  cancer  in 
the  alimentary  tract  most  commonly  occurs  where  there  is  some 
narrowing  or  difficulty  in  the  onward  passage  of  the  contents, 
such  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the 
bifurcation  of  the  traciiea,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  at 
the  pylorus,  at  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  at  the  hepatic  or  splenic 
flexures  of  the  colon,  in  the  sigmoid  region,  in  the  rectum  just 
above  the  prostate,  &c.,  and  it  is  assumed  that  as  a  result  of 
frequent  passage  of  contents  the  epithelium  becomes  irritated  and 
begins  to  grow  wildly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  by 
those  who  hold  the  parasitic  view  that  it  is  just  at  these  parts  that 
the  parasite  would  rest  and  might  take  root ;  or  again,  that  the 
frequent  injuries  to  which  these  parts  are  subjected  irritates  them 
and  thus  predisposes  them  to  infection.  The  best  examples  of 
cancer  connected  with  irritation  are  the  cases,  by  no  means  rare, 
of  chimney-sweeps'  cancer,  and  pai'aflin  and  tar  workers'  cancer. 
The  former  has  been  worked  out  especially  by  Mr.  Butlin,  and  the 
latter  by  Professor  Volkmann,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  is  a  distinct  relation  between  the  occupation  and  tlie 
disease,  though  the  rarity  with  which  the  disease  occurs  in  paraffin 
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workers  and  chimney  sweeps  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  work, 
though  it  predisposes,  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  potent  cause. 

Another  very  common  example  given  is  cancer  of  the  lip  as  the 
result  of  smoking,  but  although  most  people  who  have  cancer  of 
the  lip  smoke,  the  proportion  of  cancer  in  smokers  over  non- 
smokers  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  smoking 
and  non-smoking  males ;  besides,  why  does  the  upper  lip  practi- 
cally always  escape,  although  it  is  as  much  exposed  as  the  lower  ? 
Clearly,  some  other  factor  must  come  into  play.  This  is  the  more 
evident  when  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Von  Winiwarter  is  borne  in 
mind,  namely,  that  in  countries  where  women  smoke,  they  are  not 
more  liable  to  cancer  of  the  lip  than  women  in  other  countries  ; 
and  again,  cancer  of  the  lip  was  common  enough  before  America 
was  discovered. 

So  impressed  are  some  with  the  relationship  between  ii-ritation 
and  cancer,  that  they  assert  that  a  simple  tumour  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  malignant  tumour  by  repeated  irritation,  and  this 
controversy  has  especially  arisen  with  regard  to  intra-laryngeal 
operations.  No  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  has  been  produced 
of  such  conversion,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  probable  occurrence  in  the 
way  which  is  commonly  believed.  If,  however,  it  should  ultimately 
be  proved  that  cancer  is  a  parasitic  disease,  it  would  be  quite 
intelligible  that  a  breach  of  surface  caused  by  repeated  snaring  or 
cauterising  of  a  warty  growth  might  open  a  point  of  entrance  to 
the  parasite  into  a  part  already  predisposed. 

If  we  study  the  clinical  effects  of  irritation  of  epithelium,  we 
find  that  the  result  does  not  resemble  the  luxurious  growth  seen 
in  cancer,  and  that  it  stops  as  soon  as  the  irritation  ceases.  Mere 
irritation  does  not  permanently  implant  such  a  power  of  over- 
growth on  the  epithelium  as  is  the  case  in  cancer.  The  most  usual 
effect  of  continued  irritation  on  the  skin  is  seen  in  the  formation 
of  a  callosity,  and  a  callosity  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  seat  of 
cancer.  A  quantity  of  epithelium  is  no  doubt  produced,  but  this 
is  done  slowly  ;  it  ceases  at  once  on  removal  of  the  irritation. 
Even  when  an  epithelioma  does  occur  in  a  part  subject  to  irri- 
tation, it  is  generally  only  after  many  years,  and  that  an  irritation 
should  go  on  for  years  and  then  of  itself  suddenly  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  cancer  at  one  part  of  the  irritated  surface,  is  not 
easily  conceivable.  It  must  be  that  some  new  factor  has  come 
into  play  and  produced  the  result.     In  other  words,  irritation 
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is  not  a  primary  cause  of  cancer,  it  can  at  most  be  a  predisposing 
agent. 

Long-standing  inflammatory  conditions  are  also  looked  upon  as 
predisposing  to  cancer,  and  the  best  example  of  tliis  is  cancer  of 
the  extremities  occurring  in  connection  with  old  ulcers  or  scars, 
and  undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  cancer  of  tbe 
extremities  do  arise  under  these  circumstances. 

Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  inflammatory  conditions  on 
the  production  of  cancer  on  which  most  are  agreed,  is  the  relation 
of  mastitis  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  relative  frequency  of 
mastitis  and  cancer  is  variously  given  ;  thus  Neuendorf  puts  it  at 
31  per  cent.,  Schulthess,  among  patients  who  have  had  children, 
at  38  per  cent.,  Winiwarter,  also  among  patients  who  bave  had 
children,  at  21  per  cent.,  and  Eichel  at  23  per  cent.  Perhaps  a 
fair  average  from  all  the  reports  is  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
cancer  patients  who  have  borne  children,  and  much  fewer  of  those 
who  have  not,  have  previously  suffered  from  mastitis.  These 
statistics  are,  howevei*,  of  little  value,  because  we  do  not  know 
exactly  the  frequency  of  mastitis  in  child-bearing  women  (accord- 
ing to  Winkel  it  is  6  per  cent.,  a  smaller  proportion  than  that  of 
mastitis  to  cancer),  and,  further,  there  are  a  good  many  cases 
recorded  where  the  mastitis  had  affected  one  breast,  but  the  cancer 
developed  in  the  other,  so  that  even  the  existence  of  mastitis  in  a 
cancerous  patient,  or  rather  in  one  about  to  become  cancerous,  did 
not  lead  to  its  development  at  that  part.  Here  also,  therefore,  we 
can  only  have  to  do  with  a  secondary  and  non-essential  factor. 

A  second  set  of  views  deals  more  widely  and  scientifically  with 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  cancer  and  with  the  source  from 
which  the  epithelial  cells  derive  their  increased  power  of  growth. 
One  of  these  is  Cohnheim's,  according  to  which  there  are  left 
during  foetal  life  remnants  of  imperfectly  developed;tissue  which 
at  a  later  period,  sometimes  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  injury,  &c., 
take  on  renewed  growth  and  form  tumours.  On  this  view,  the 
great  activity  of  the  epithelium  is  not  a  newly  acquired  property, 
but  is  merely  a  re-awakeniug  of  the  latent  energy  which  was  stored 
up  in  these  cells  during  foetal  life.  There  are  many  objections  to 
Cohnheim's  theory,  and  while  it  explains  congenital  tumours  and 
deep-seated  epithelial  growths,  such  as  dermoid  cysts,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  these  little  inclusions  remain  just 
where  cancer  develops. 
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Anotlier  view  may,  however,  be  taken,  viz.,  tliafc  this  energy  is 
imparted  to  the  cells  in  later  life,  either  as  the  result  of  invasion  by 
parasites,  or  of  something  analogous  to  the  process  of  fertilisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  so-called  cancer  parasite.  There  are  histological  objections 
to  it  which  cannot  be  lightly  thrown  aside,  indeed  there  are  many 
objections  to  the  pai'asitic  theory  as  a  whole,  which  can  only  be 
overcome  if  we  assume  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  very  unusual 
form  of  parasite,  and  with  one  which  acts  in  a  very  unusual 
manner.  The  ordinary  bacteric  parasites  attack  the  connective 
tissues  or  blood,  and  always  lead,  when,  growing  locallj'-,  to  some 
form  of  inflammatory  action.  Inflammatory  action  certainly 
accompanies  the  spread  of  cancerous  epithelium,  but  it  is  quite  a 
secondary  occurrence,  and  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  inflamma- 
tions characteristic  of  bacterial  diseases.  In  tubercle,  no  doubt, 
endothelial  cells  multiply,  and  large  cells  are  formed,  but  although 
bacilli  are  growing  in  their  interior,  these  cells  do  not  acquire  the 
power  of  indefinite  spread  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cancer 
cells.  1  know  of  no  bacterial  disease  in  which  only  epithelium  is 
attacked,  or  in  which  anything  resembling  the  invasion  of  cancer 
cells  is  produced.  Practically,  the  only  example  of  parasitic 
invasion  of  epithelium  definitely  known  is  the  coccidial  disease  of 
rabbits.  Epithelium  is  here  attacked,  but  with  what  result  ? 
There  is  no  hypertrophy  of  the  epithelial  cells  at  all  corresponding 
to  cancer.  A  growth  is  formed  in  which  there  are  papillary 
processes  of  connective  tissue  lined  with  epithelium,  and  there  is 
also  hypertrophy  and  multiplication  of  epithelial  ceils,  but  the 
essential  feature  is  hypertrophy  of  connective  tissue  as  the  result 
of  the  irritation,  followed  by  secondary  growth  of  the  epithelium, 
rather  than  a  primary  growth,  of  epithelium  pushing  its  w^ay  into 
the  tissue.  Further,  if  we  look  at  the  epithelial  cells  which  are 
or  have  been  inhabited  by  the  coccidia,  they  present  a  far  from 
healthy  appearance ;  indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  cells  inhabited 
by  parasites  that,  unless  where  the  parasite  is  going  to  the  wall, 
the  cells  show  degenerative  changes,  and  do  not  present  the 
characters  of  active  and  unlimited  growth  shown  by  cancer  cells. 
Whether  the  disease  be  due  at  its  commencement  to  a  parasite 
or  not,  I  cannot  associate  the  mode  of  spread  of  the  epithelial 
cells  with  the  continued  presence  of  parasites  in  their  interior. 
The  conditions  are  different  from  the  ordinary  parasitic  diseases, 
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for  there  new  cells  are  constantly  being  formed  from  fresh 
connective  tissue  cells,  while  in  cancer  the  new  cells  are  simply 
descendants  of  the  one  or  more  epithelial  cells  which  originally 
acquired  the  power  of  rapid  growth;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  innumerable  secondary  epithelial  cells  have  been 
inhabited  by  parasites  and  yet  have  retained  this  remarkable 
power  of  growth. 

As  opposed  to  the  parasitic  view  it  has  been  suggested,  among 
others  by  Scleich,  that  the  starting  point  of  a  tumour  is  an 
impregnation  of  a  cell  or  cells  similar  to  the  impregnation 
of  the  ovum  by  the  spermatozoon.  As  to  the  source  of  this 
impregnation,  Scleich's  idea  appears  to  be  that  any  cell  sub- 
jected to  marked  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  irritation  may 
act  like  a  sperm  cell  to  the  other  cells  in  the  neighbourhood, 
impregnating  them  and  endowing  them  with  exceptional  powers 
of  growth  and  thus  leading  to  their  multiplication  in  tumour  form; 
and  he  further  thinks  that  cells  become  liable  to  this  fresh  stimulus 
when  their  period  of  physiological  activity  is  coming  to  an  end, 
thus  explaining  the  late  appearance  of  cancer.  To  the  manner  in 
which  Scleich  works  out  this  view,  there  are,  I  think,  many 
objections,  which  I  cannot  go  into  here.  But  some  such  view, 
namely,  that  some  external  agency  effects  once  and  for  all  a 
change  in  the  original  epithelial  cells,  by  means  of  which  they 
become  endowed  with  the  power  of  indetinite  growth,  seems  to  me 
to  meet  the  case  better  than  any  other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  a  process  of  fertilisation,  or  that  the  exciting  agent 
should  be  the  same  for  all  tumours,  and  in  the  case  of  cancer  it  is 
possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  it  may  be  a  parasite ;  but  if 
it  be  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  the  parasite  went  on  growing 
or  acting. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  support  the  parasitic  theory  by 
the  inoculation  of  portions  of  cancer  on  the  lower  animals,  but 
although  in  a  few  instances  it  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of 
growth  has  taken  place,  no  true  development  of  cancer  has  been 
obtained,  and  this  is  a  result  which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ; 
indeed,  if  a  development  of  cancer  had  been  obtained,  it  would 
have  proved  nothing  in  favour  of  the  parasitic  theory,  for  as  these 
experiments  are  ordinarily  performed,  there  is  no  true  inoculation. 
Portions  of  cancerous  tissues  are  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  or  more  often  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  result  is 
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awaited,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  there  is  a  parasite, 
or  if  cancer  is  an  infective  disease  at  all,  it  is  an  infection  of 
epithelium,  and  therefore  it  is  the  epithelium  which  should  be 
inoculated,  and  not  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  peritoneum.  If 
growth  did  occur  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  cancerous 
material  into  the  deeper  tissues,  it  would  not  imply  any  infection 
of  the  new  individual,  but  simply  a  continued  growth  of  the 
original  cancer  cells  which  were  introduced.  It  is  in  fact  rather 
surprising  that  more  positive  results  have  not  been  obtained  by 
subcutaneous  or  inter-peritoneal  inoculation  of  cancer,  especially 
from  animals  of  the  same  species,  but  it  is  pi-obable  that  the 
epithelial  cells  die  or  lose  their  virulence  before  the  part  intro- 
duced has  become  properly  adherent,  or  before  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nutriment  has  been  furnished  to  keep  it  alive  and  active.  The 
failure  of  the  inoculation  from  one  species  to  another  is  not  so 
surprising,  as  the  epithelium  may  not  find  a  proper  soil,  and  my 
experience  in  skin  grafting  rather  tends  to  confirm  this  ;  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  graft  large  wounds  on  man  with 
epithelium  from  the  lower  animals. 

The  only  experiments  which  promise  any  definite  result  are 
those  of  the  kind  carried  on  by  Mr.  d'Arcy  Power,  where  the 
cancerous  material  is  introduced  into  an  epithelial  cavity  such  as 
the  vagina  and  retained  in  contact  with  the  epithelium,  and  where 
an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  infection  of  the  vaginal 
epithelium.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  so  far  failed,  although 
unfortunately  for  the  efficacy  of  the  cancer  bodies,  Mr.  Power  has 
seen  them  more  than  once  in  the  vaginal  epithelium  in  the  animals 
so  treated,  without,  however,  any  development  of  cancer.  If  they 
are  parasites,  that  observation  would  show  that  they  could  live  in 
the  vaginal  epithelium  of  guinea-pigs,  but  yet  could  not  produce 
cancer.  Similar  inoculations  have  been  made  into  the  mammary 
glands  ;  also  without  result. 

I  need  not  follow  up  this  matter,  but  before  leaving  this 
question  I  should  like  to  refer  to  examples  of  inoculation  in  man 
which  have  a  very  important  clinical  bearing. 

Not  only  in  experimental,  but  also  in  accidental  and  auto- 
inoculation,  we  must  distinguish  between  infection  and  implanta- 
tion. By  infection,  1  mean  a  new  outbreak  of  cancer  as  the  result 
of  the  infection  of  fresh  epithelium  from  a  previous  cancerous 
growth;  by  implantation,  the  direct  implantation  of  cancer  cells 
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from  the  original  tumour  and  tlieir  development  in  a  new  place. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in 
man  are  examples  of  true  infection.  I  know  of  no  instance  where, 
for  example,  a  squamous  epithelioma  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  a  colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
cylindi-ical  epithelioma  of  the  intestinal  tract ;  while  cases  are 
known  where  cancers  have  occurred  in  these  parts  secondary  to 
cancer  in  the  throat,  but  they  have  always  been  of  the  type  of  the 
original  growth,  and  not  of  the  type  of  the  local  epithelium. 
Thus  Klebs  found  in  three  cases,  according  to  Erbse,  squamous 
epithelioma  in  the  stomach  after  epithelioma  of  the  mouth,  and 
Israel  had  a  similar  case,  where  the  secondary  cancer  occurred  in 
the  duodenum.  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  where  one  part 
in  constant  contact  with  the  cancerous  part  has  developed  a 
secondary  cancer,  one  of  the  most  frequent  situations  being  in 
connection  with  the  labia ;  but  as  in  these  cases  the  character 
of  the  epithelium  is  the  same  in  the  two  places,  we  cannot  say 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  infection  or  transplantation  ;  however, 
the  great  rarity  of  the  occurrence  is  against  the  former  view. 
Kaufmann  mentions  a  case  of  squamous  epithelioma  of  the  hand, 
followed  by  squamous  epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  a  patient 
who  had  epiphora  and  was  constantly  wiping  his  eye  with  his 
hand.  Kraske  found  in  one  case  a  cylindrical  epithelioma  near 
the  anus,  at  a  part  where  the  normal  epithelium  is  squamous, 
secondary  to  cylindrical  epithelioma  higher  up.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  is  one  narrated  by  Tross,  where  a  woman  had  a 
glandular  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  and  her  husband  developed  a 
similar  cancer  on  the  penis.  Had  it  been  a  case  of  infection  it 
would  have  been  a  squamous  epithelioma,  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  implantation  and  not  infection. 
This  is  also  an  interesting  case  as  showing  the  inoculability  of  cancer 
from  one  individual  to  another,  but  it  tells  strongly  against  the 
parasitic  origin  of  cancer,  for  there  must  have  been  even  better 
facilities  for  the  implantation  of  a  parasitic  than  of  the  actual 
cancer  cells,  and  yet  we  see  that  it  was  the  latter  and  not  the 
former  which  were  transferred.  I  need  not  go  into  other  cases, 
but  in  all  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  do  with  implantation,  and 
not  with  infection,  because  the  secondary  cancers  had  epithelium 
of  the  character  of  that  of  the  primary  epithelium,  and  not  of  the 
normal  epithelium  of  the  part.    That  cases  like  these  should  occur 
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is,  of  course,  only  what  one  would  expect,  for  in  the  spread  of 
cancer,  implantation  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the  primary 
tumour  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  distant  organs.  The  wonder 
is  not  that  it  does  occur,  but  that  it  happens  so  seldom ;  and  its 
rarity  is  a  strong  proof  against  the  infectlveness  of  cancer,  for  in 
all  these  cases  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity,  in  fact  constant 
opportunity,  for  infection  of  epithelium,  while  the  opportunities 
for  transplantation  on  a  free  surface,  namely,  denudation  of 
epithelium,  possibility  of  rest,  &c.,  are  quite  rare. 

I  may  also  mention  two  cases  of  my  own  which  introduce  the 
real  point  of  practical  importance  in  reference  to  this  question  of 
implantation.  Some  years  ago  I  was  removing  a  very  extensive 
sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  floor  of  mouth,  cheek,  &c.,  and  I  found, 
after  going  on  for  some  time,  that  it  was  advisable  to  perform 
tracheotomy  and  plug  the  trachea,  and  this  I  did  during  the  course 
of  the  operation.  Whether  I  used  the  knife  with  which  I  had 
been  previously  working  or  not,  I  did  not  observe  at  the  time,  and 
I  could  not  afterwards  ascertain,  but  when  the  patient  recovered 
and  everything  had  healed  up,  he  came  back  with  a  sarcomatous 
nodule,  deep  in  the  scar  of  the  tracheotomy  wound,  and  though  I 
removed  it  as  freely  as  possible,  it  again  recurred  and  ultimately 
killed  him,  the  seat  of  the  original  operation  remaining  all  the 
time  quite  free  from  disease. 

Another  equally  disappointing  result  occurred  to  me  some 
years  ago  in  a  case  of  epithelioma.  I  had  removed  the  whole 
tongue  for  an  extensive  epithelioma,  along  with  glands  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  anterior  triangle.  The  mouth  remained  well, 
but  the  patient  returned  with  rapid  enlargement  of  the  glands 
beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  As  we  all 
know,  the  very  rapid  enlargement  of  epitheliomatous  glands  means 
a  cystic  condition  fi'om  degeneration  of  the  rapidly  growing  cancer 
cells.  In  this  instance  I  thought  it  worth  while  giving  the  patient 
another  chance,  and  1  did  a  most  extensive  operation  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck,  removing  most  of  the  structures  of  the  neck.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  one  side,  while  the  mass  was  being  taken  aw^ay,  the 
cyst  burst,  and  the  fluid,  containing  flakes  of  epithelium,  poured 
into  the  wound.  I  washed  and  sponged  it  out  as  thoroughly  as  I 
could,  but  although  the  other  side  healed  perfectly,  that  on  which 
this  accident  happened  became  brawiiy  and  thick  all  over,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  diffuse  epitHeliomatous  infiltration  of  the  whole  wound. 
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and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  groups  of  epithelial  cells  which 
escaped  from  the  ruptured  gland  grew  in  the  parts  of  the  wound 
in  which  they  were  deposited.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  of 
infection  have  been  noticed,  cases,  for  example,  where  cancerous 
ascites  have  been  punctured  and  cancer  nodules  have  developed 
along  the  track  of  the  canula,  or  again  where  the  cheek  has  been 
split  in  order  to  gain  access  to  cancer  in  the  moutb,  and  where 
cancer  nodules  have  afterwards  developed  in  the  stitch  tracks  in 
the  cheek.  There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  other 
local  recurrences,  for  example,  after  breast  operations,  may  not 
unfrequ en tly  result  from  similar  soiling  of  the  wound.  In  the  case 
of  the  breast,  this  would  more  especially  apply  to  soiling  as  the 
result  of  cutting  the  breast  away  from  the  axillary  glands  and 
thus  cutting  across  infected  glands  or  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
great  clinical  importance  of  these  facts  is  self-evident,  and  they 
show  the  necessity  for  removing  cancerous  tumours  entire  and  not 
piecemeal,  and  for  taking  great  care  not  to  soil  the  wound  with 
material  from  a  cancerous  growth. 

Mode  of  spread. — At  the  very  commencement  of  this  lecture  T 
referred  to  the  mode  in  which  cancer  spreads,  namely,  chiefly 
along  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  this  lymphatic  spread  occurs  from 
a  very  early  period  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that  from  the 
very  earliest  period  the  cancer  cells 'are  growing  in  lymph  spaces, 
and  that  it  is  this  which  leads  to  the  alveolar  or  tubular  arrano-e- 
ment  so  characteristic  of  cancer,  these  alveoli  not  being  newlv 
formed  cavities,  but  lymph  spaces  and  vessels  much  dilated  and 
altered  by  the  growing  epithelial  cells  in  their  interior.  One 
interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  varying  malignancy  of 
these  growths.  This  may  be  due  to  various  factors ;  for  example, 
to  the  kind  of  epithelium  involved,  the  larger  cell  forms,  namely, 
the  squamous  cells,  not  being  so  readily  carried  along  lymph 
channels  as  the  smaller;  the  cylindrical  form,  which  rapidly  under- 
goes colloid  degeneration,  adhering  more  closely  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  perhaps  not  growing  so  readily,  and  so  on.  A  good 
deal  also  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  tumour.  For  example,  a 
tumour  growing  in  muscle  spreads  much  more  rapidly  than  a 
tumour  in  the  skin,  and  this  is  very  readily  seen  by  comparing  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  and  an  epithelioma 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  latter  case  the  cancerous  growth  very  soon 
penetrates  into  the  muscle,  and  the  constant  movements  of  the 
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muscle  tend  to  force  cancer  cellfr  rajiidly  along  the  lymph  channels. 
Waldeyer,  also,  thinks  that  the  varying  malignancy  has  much  to 
do  with  the  normal  activity  of  the  epithelium  first  attacked,  and 
this  may  explain  the  greater  virulence  of  these  growths  in  young 
persons.  In  pai-t  it  may  also  be  due  to  varying  virulence  in  the 
supposititious  fertilising  agent  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It 
is  possible  that  the  general  state  of  the  patient's  health  and  the 
nutritive  condition  of  the  tissues  may  have  an  influence  in  favour- 
ing or  retarding  growth.  Of  these  various  points,  however,  the 
most  important  practical  one  is  the  situation  of  the  tumour, 
especially  the  fact  that  where  a  tumour  is  situated  in  muscle  it 
grows  much  more  rapidly. 

A  question  of  great  importance  for  our  subject  is  that  of  the 
local  or  constitutional  origin  of  cancer,  and  it  will  be  already 
evident  from  the  tenor  of  my  remarks,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, cancer  is  essentially  a  local  disease.  Formerly  cancer  was 
very  generally  regarded  as  a  constitutional  affection,  and  there- 
fore cure  by  operation  alone  was  looked  on  as  hopeless,  and 
medicaments  of  all  kinds  were  poured  into  the  unfortunate 
patients  so  as  to  expel  the  black  bile,  or  whatever  else  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Operation  was  looked 
upon  simply  as  a  means  of  prolonging  life  for  a  short  time,  of 
relieving  the  patient's  mental  anxiety,  and  of  getting  rid  of  certain 
local  troubles,  and  not  as  a  means  of  permanently  freeing  the 
patient  from  the  disease.  Indeed,  the  chief  reasons  formerly 
adduced  in  support  of  the  constitutional  origin  were  the  rapid 
recuiTence  of  the  disease  after  operation  and  the  increased  rapidity 
of  growth  of  these  recurrences,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  increased  activity  of  the  constitutional  condition  as  a  result 
of  the  local  disturbance. 

Of  Inte,  however,  more  especially  since  the  microscope  has 
revealed  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  view  of  the  local  origin 
of  cancer  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  surgeons  for  the  most 
part  now  undertake  these  operations  in  the  hope  of  curing  the 
patient,  and  not  merely  of  temporarily  prolonging  life.  Recui'rence 
in  deeper  tissues  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
theory,  for  as  epithelium  only  grows  from  epithelium,  the  fresh 
growth  of  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells  in  muscles,  glands,  connective 
tissues,  &c.,  after  an  operation,  cannot  imply  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  constitutional  disease  which  has  broken  out  again,  but 
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simply  that  all  the  epithelial  invasion  was  not  removed  in  the 
first  instance.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  many  cases  on  record 
where  patients  have  remained  for  a  long  time  well  after  operation 
is  also  evidence  in  favour  of  the  local  origin  of  cancer.  I  shall 
presently  refer  to  some  statistics  on  this  point,  but  I  may  here 
mention  two  remarkable  examples  showing  the  local  nature  of 
recuiTences. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  case  of  Gross's,  of  spindle-celled 
sarcoma  of  the  breast  (and  the  argument  is  the  same  here  as  for 
carcinoma),  where  after  22  operations,  performed  during  the 
course  of  four  years,  and  the  removal  of  almost  all  the  pectoral  and 
intercostal  muscles,  the  patient  remained  well  and  had  no  trace  of 
recurrence  nearly  11  years  later ;  the  only  conclusion  here  being 
that  at  all  previous  operations  portions  of  disease  had  been  left 
behind,  but  that  at  length  all  had  been  rooted  out.  The  other  is  a 
case  narrated  by  Oldekop,  where  a  cancer  of  the  breast  was 
removed  in  1852  and  a  recurrence  a  few  months  later.  Three 
years  afterwards,  the  other  breast  was  removed  for  cancer,  and 
this  was  followed  by  rapid  recurrence  a  month  later  and  a  fresh 
operation.  The  patient  was  well  23  years  subsequently,  having 
had  no  further  trouble. 

Is  cancer  curable  ?  Theoretically,  being  a  local  disease  and 
spreading  in  the  way  we  have  described,  it  should  be  quite  curable 
in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  remove  all  the  off-shoots  from  the 
primary  nodule,  and  clinical  evidence  bears  out  this  view.  We 
know  that  if  any  visible  portion  of  disease  is  left  behind,  recur- 
rence takes  place  almost  at  once  ;  and  even  when  the  disease  left  is 
invisible,  recurrence  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  cases  within  a 
year.  The  cases  which  recur  later  on  are  quite  few  in  number, 
and  after  three  years  the  chances  of  recurrence  are  so  slight  that 
most  surgeons  assume,  following  Volkmann,  that  a  patient  who 
shows  no  disease  for  three  years  after  an  operation  may  be  looked 
on  as  cured,  and  they  ascribe  disease  appearing  locally  at  a  later 
period  to  a  fresh  development  and  not  to  a  residue  of  the  old 
trouble.  Cases,  howevei-,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  late 
recurrence  takes  place  in  parts,  such  as  in  glands,  where  the  cells 
must  have  remained  dormant  from  the  time  of  tbe  previous  opera- 
tion. Not  very  long  ago  I  assisted  Sir  Joseph  Lister  in  operating 
on  a  case  in  which  the  breast  had  been  removed  for  cancer  about 
15  years  previously.    At  that  time  a  few  very  small  hard  glands 
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were  felfc  in  the  axilla,,  but  were  not  touched.  They  remained  in 
statu  quo  till  a  short  time  before  the  second  operation,  when  they 
began  to  enlarge  and  were  accordingly  taken  away.  On  examina- 
tion they  proved  to  be  carcinomatous  glands.  While  writing  this 
paper  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  breast  and  axillary  glands 
were  removed  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  in  which  a  small  recur- 
rence in  the  axilla  has  just  been  noticed,  and  Case  12,  Table  T,  is 
apparently  a  similar  example.  In  the  list  of  pharynx  cases  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  following  lectures,  two  will  be  found  of  Kocher's, 
Avhere  disease  reappeared  locally  10  and  12  years  after  the 
operation,  but  in  these  the  question  of  a  fresh  development  aiises. 
Gross  has  gone  very  fully  into  this  matter,  and  states  that  of  all 
the  recurrences  after  breast  operations,  at  most  2 '3  per  cent,  take 
place  after  three  years  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Konig  gives  a  much 
larger  pi'oportion  of  late  recurrences,  placing  it  at  about  15  per 
cent,  in  patients  alive  and  well  after  three  years.  The  facts 
also  vary  very  much  with  the  situation  and  kind  of  disease, 
and  in  the  case  of  intestinal  cancer  late  recurrences  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Nevertheless,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may 
adopt  the  three-year  limit,  and  may  feel  sure  tbat  when  a  patient, 
especially  with  breast  or  throat  cancer,  has  passed  that  limit  safely 
the  great  probability  is  that  he  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

If  we  take  cases  of  disease  in  parts  where  it  is  in  the  first 
instance  superficial,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  cutting 
wide  of  it,  we  find  a  large  number  which  remain  free  from  recur- 
rence for  many  years.  I  may  instance,  especially,  epithelioma 
affecting  the  extremities.  There  the  disease  is  superficial  in  the 
first  instance,  the  epithelial  cells  are  apparently  not  so  readily,  or, 
at  any  rate^  not  so  early,  carried  along  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  in 
cases  where  muscles  are  affected,  or  where  the  cancer  cells  are 
smaller,  as  in  the  breast.  The  glands  are  readily  accessible,  and 
one  can  get  well  beyond  the  disease  by  amputation,  and  in 
amputating  well  above  the  part,  the  local  disease  is  thoroughly 
and  widely  removed.  Statistics  of  the  results  of  cancer  of  the 
extremities  are  given  by  various  authors  and  are  very  favourable. 
Thus,  to  mention  only  one,  R.  Volkmann,  in  his  papers  on  this 
subject,  in  Volkmanu's  '  Klinische  Vortrage,'  gives  the  cures  as 
51  per  cent.,  and  the  recurrences  as  35  per  cent. 

Another  very  favourite  seat  of  cancer  is  in  the  face,  and  there, 
also,  we  have  probably  all  bad  cases  where.free  removal  of  the 
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disease  has  appai-ently  cured  tlie  patient.  The  least  favourable  of 
the  face  cancers  is  that  of  the  lip,  no  doubt  because  the  muscle  is 
soon  attacked,  but,  even  here,  the  results  strongly  support  the  view 
of  the  curability  of  the  disease.  Thus  Woruer  brings  forward  a 
large  number  of  cases,  277  operations,  which  had  occurred  in  Von 
Bruns's  clinique,  during  a  period  of  41  years.  Of  these,  106,  or 
.'^8"2  per  cent.,  remained  well  for  more  than  thi'ee  years,  and  in  54, 
which  also  remained  well,  the  three-year  limit  had  not  yet  been 
l  eached.  The  recurrences  were  36  per  cent. ;  21  of  the  patients 
had  remained  well  for  periods  varying  from  10  to  40  years. 
Maiweg  gives  the  results  at  Bonn  of  182  patients,  and  of  these, 
81  had  remained  free  from  recurrence  for  from  3  to  18  years, 
giving  the  percentage  of  cures  at  about  44  per  cent. ;  in  49  of 
these  cases,  more  than  six  years  had  elapsed ;  in  addition  to  this 
number  there  were  also  44  who  were  free  from  recurrence,  but 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  three-year  limit.  It  is  also  an 
encouraging  point  with  regard  to  these  cases,  that  in  several  of 
those  ultimately  cured,  one  or  more  operations  for  recurrence  had 
been  carried  out  soon  after  the  first  operation.  Thus,  in  the 
81  cared  cases  in  Maiweg's  list,  nine  had  had  recurrences,  one  of 
them  thrice,  one  twice,  and  the  rest  once.  Taking  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  surgeons  together,  namely,  Thiersch,  Billroth,  V. 
Bergmann,  V.  Winiwarter,  Fischer,  Koch,  Partsch,  and  Bruns,  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lip  well  three  years  after 
operation  is  28*1  per  cent. 

Take,  again,  uterine  cancer.  Hoffmeier  gives  the  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  portio  vaginalis  and  cervix  uteri,  operated  on  in 
Schroder's  clinique,  and  of  these,  42  per  cent,  remained  well  after 
tliree  years,  and  41-3  per  cent,  after  four  years,  the  operation  being, 
in  most  of  them,  high  amputation  of  the  cervix.  In  Martin's 
statistics  of  total  extu-pation  of  the  uterus  for  all  forms  of  cancer, 
457  per  cent,  remained  well  after  three  years.  Of  these,  10  wei-e 
cnses  of  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  recurrence  only  took 
place  in  one.  In  both  of  these  reports,  however,  we  probably 
have  to  do  with  carefully  selected  cases,  and  do  not  thus  get  a  true 
view  of  the  probabilities  of  cure. 

I  shall  presently  bring  forward  evidence  as  regards  cancer  of 
the  breast,  showing  that  with  increased  care  in  performing  the 
primary  operation,  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  cases  in  which 
recurrence  takes  place,  a  fact  strongly  in  support  of  the  curability 
(4625)  2 
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of  tlie  disease  Whether  this  prolongation  of  life  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  cure  or  not — and  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  what 
other  name  to  give  it — certain  it  is  that  a  marked  prolongation  of 
life,  and  not  merely  the  addition  of  at  least  a  few  months,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  old  lines,  is  the 
result  of  wide  and  thorough  removal  of  the  disease  in  the  first 
instance. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  the  subject  proper  of  these  lectures, 
namely,  the  objects  and  limits  of  operation  in  cases  of  this  disease. 
The  primary  object  of  operation  in  cancer  is,  of  course,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  patient's  life  and  the  alleviation  of  his  local 
trouble,  and  what  I  propose  to  assert  in  these  lectures  is  that  these 
results  are  in  most  cases  best  attained  by  aiming,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  at  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Up  till  quite  recently,  and 
even  now,  many  surgeons  approach  operation  in  these  cases 
impressed  with  the  view  that  real  cure  is  practically  hopeless,  and 
that,  with  few  rare  exceptions,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is 
prolongation  of  life  for  a  variable  length  of  time.  They  therefore 
oppose  elaborate  and  extensive  operations,  which  in  themselves 
must  involve  considerable  risk  to  life,  and  are  content  with  fairly 
free  removal  of  noticeable  disease ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  they  do 
not  even  go  so  far.  For  example,  in  cases  of  mammary  cancer, 
even  where  some  enlarged  glands  are  to  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  they 
comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  glands  may  only  be 
enlarged  from  irritation  and  not  from  cancerous  deposit,  and 
therefore  leave  them  alone  until  their  true  cancerous  nature  is 
only  too  evident.  Of  course,  if  operations  are  performed  in  this 
manner,  and  with  these  views,  it  is  no  wonder  ihat  these  sui-geons 
are  confirmed  in  their  views,  and  go  on  operating  on  cancer  witli 
the  sole  object  of  prolonging  life  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 

In  discussing  the  curability  of  the  disease,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned evidence  as  regards  cancer  of  the  extremities,  lips,  and 
uterus,  which  shows  that  a  real  cure  is  obtainable  in  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases,  and  in  the  following  lectures  I  shall 
try  to  produce  similar  evidence  as  regards  other  parts.  I  there- 
fore hold,  and  would  strongly  urge  the  view  that  the  first  question 
to  be  kept  before  us  in  investigating  a  case  of  cancer  is  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  curing  the  disease  or  not.  Such  a  point 
of  view  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  operation,  for  it  is 
not  then  sufficient  to  remove  only  the  noticeable  disease,  but  it  is 
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necessary  to  take  away,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pnrts  in  wliicli 
disease  may  have  become  disseminated,  althoDgb  still  unrecog- 
nisable, in  other  words,  possibly  infected  lymphatic  areas.  Thus, 
if  the  skin  is  affected,  a  considerable  portion  around  must  be  taken 
away,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  infection  of  the 
skin  has  come  from  beneath,  as,  for  example,  where  cancers  of  the 
breast  reach  the  surface,  for  tbe  dissemination  in  the  cutaneous 
lymphatic  plexus  is  often,  under  these  circumstances,  very  rapid 
and  extensive,  and  this  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  larger  size 
of  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus,  which,  will,  in  the  latter  case,  be 
first  involved.  Again,  where  muscle  is  infected,  tlie  cancer  cells 
are  very  rapidly  and  early  driven  along  tlie  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  muscle,  and  even  though  tbere  may  only  be  one  visible  nodule 
in  the  muscle,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  suspicious,  and  must  be  removed,  if  there  is  to  be  anything 
like  certainty  in  attaining  the  object  of  the  operation,  namely,  the 
patient's  cure.  Again,  as  regards  the  lymphatic  glands,  we  know 
that  from  a  very  eai'ly  period  they  become  affected,  and  that,  of 
course,  without  any  visible  enlargement  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  addition  to  this  infection  of  the  glands  without  enlargement, 
plugs  of  cancer  cells  very  often  stipk  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  on 
their  way  to  the  glands.  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  at 
any  rate  in  the  breast,  where  the  disease  has  lasted  any  time,  or 
extended  at  all  deeply,  not  only  to  remove  the  primary  mass  freely, 
but  also  to  take  away  the  whole  lymphatic  area  up  to  and  including- 
the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  Thus,  the  operation  performed  with 
the  object  of  curing  the  disease  becomes  a  much  more  extensive 
one,  and  consequently  much  more  serious  than  that  which  simply 
aims  at  getting  rid  of  the  main  trouble  for  a  time,  and  prolonging 
the  patient's  life. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  then,  with  regard  to  a  case 
of  cancer,  is  the  anatomical  one,  namely,  whether  it  is  anatomically 
possible  to  remove  all  the  local  disease  and  the  probably  infected 
lymphatic  area  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  non- 
recurrence.  If  this  is  anatomically  possible,  the  next  questions 
are  what  are  the  chances  of  death  as  the  result  of  the  operation, 
and  what  will  be  the  subsequent  functional  result?  In  con- 
sidering these  questions  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  otherwise  incurable  disease,  one  which  is  comparatively 
rapidly  fatal,  and  one  which  in  certain  regions,  for  example  the 
(462.5)  3  2 
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throat,  is  often  the  cause  of  very  extreme  suffering  before  deatli 
supervenes,  and,  therefore,  even  although  the  risks  are  very  great, 
unless  the  result  of  the  operation  is  very  fatal,  the  question  of 
operation  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  patient  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  removing  the  disease.  There  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  tendency  with  some  surgeons  to  careful  selection 
of  cancer  cases  for  operation,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  operate  on 
quite  simple  cases.  This  is  not,  I  think,  a  proper  point  of  view. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  way  to  get  good  statistics,  but  what  of  the 
poor  patients  who  are  not  operated  on  because  the  prospect  of 
success  is  not  good?  I  do  not  think  that  patients  should  be 
refused  operation  unless  the  disease  cannot  be  removed,  unless 
early  recurrence  is  very  highly  probable,  or  unless  operation 
means  almost  certain  death,  or  yields  a  hopeless  functional  result. 
Of  course,  if  one  has  something  better  to  flubstitnte  for  the  radical 
operation,  such  as  colotomy  in  extensive  rectal  cancer,  the  matter 
is  quite  different,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  patient  should 
be  told  all  the  circumstances,  and  allowed  to  take  his  choice. 

The  position  which  one  ought  to  take  up  as  adviser  of  the 
patient  is,  I  admit,  in  some  of  these  cases,  a  very  difficult  one. 
The  following  are  the  lines  which  I  myself  go  upon.  If  there  is 
no  especial  danger  in  the  operation,  and  the  chances  of  cure  are 
good,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  breast  cancer,  then  I  should 
urge  the  operation,  and  should  not  enter  into  any  such  details 
with  regard  to  it  or  the  disease  as  might  frighten  the  patient. 
Where  the  operation  is  more  severe  and  the  probable  result  is  not 
so  good,  as,  for  example,  in  a  breast  case  with  marked  adhesion 
to  the  muscle,  I  do  not  urge  the  operation,  but  I  tell  the  patient 
that  I  think  it  is  still  worth  while  taking  the  chance,  and  I  also 
point  out  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 
after  the  operation  in  the  way  of  interference  with  the  movement 
of  the  arm ;  such  a  patient  will  usually  decide  to  have  the 
operation  done.  Where  the  immediate  danger  of  the  operation 
is  very  great,  as  in  the  throat  cases,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the 
next  lecture,  but  where  it  still  seems  anatomically  possible  to 
take  away  the  whole  disease,  the  decision  must,  I  think,  be  left 
entirely  to. the  patient.  The  dangers  of  the  operation  and  the 
risks  of  recurrence  must  be  fully  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  functional  results,  and  the  patient  must  be  left  to 
decide.    The  position  which  I  have  assumed  in  these  cases  is  this, 
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that  after  emphasizing  the  dangers  of  the  operation  and  laying 
the  -whole  matter  before  the  patient  in  its  worst  light,  I  bave  said 
that  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  chance,  I  am  willing  to 
perform  the  operation.  The  majority  of  such  patients,  when  they 
know  the  facts  of  the  case,  prefer  to  make  the  best  they  can  of 
what  pei'iod  of  life  remains  to  them,  while  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  decide  to  have  the  operation  performed,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  these,  small,  it  is  true,  reap  their  reward  in  marked 
prolongation  of  life,  or  even  in  permanent  freedom  from  the 
disease. 

The  primary  object  of  operation  in  these  cases  being  therefore 
cure,  the  limits  of  the  radical  operation  are  where  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  removing  the  whole  disease,  or  where, 
along  with  a  very  poor  prospect  of  success,  there  is  a  very 
high  mortality  from  the  attempt.  In  such  cases  I  do  not  think 
that  operation  should  be  mentioned  at  all,  for  even  where  the 
patient  recovers  from  it,  and  has  presumably  two  or  three  months 
added  to  his  life,  few  would,  I  think,  thank  one  for  it,  seeing  that 
these  two  or  three  months  have  been  spent  in  convalescing  from 
a  serious  and,  in  the  end,  useless  operation. 

But  even  in  cases  where  hope  of  cure  or  marked  prolongation 
of  life  by  a  radical  operation  are  out  of  the  question,  operation 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  with  the  object  of  removing  symptoms 
which  are  immediately  threatening  to  life,  such  operations,  for 
example,  as  tracheotomy,  colotomy,  &c.,  or,  in  the  second  place, 
with  the  object  of  taking  away  the  primary  disease  fi^om  a  part, 
such  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  where  its  continued  development 
means  intense  pain  and  trouble,  and  thus  of  substituting  for  these 
troubles  an  easier  death  from  exhaustion.  A  sine  qua  71011  of  such 
operations  must,  however,  be  that  they  are  reasonably  free  from 
immediate  risk,  and  wir.h  regard  to  the  second  class,  that  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  operation,  namely, 
the  entire  removal  of  the  disease  from  the  part  operated  on.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  dangerous  operation  is  allowable  for  simple 
relief  of  symptoms,  however  proper  it  may  be  if  a  cure  may  be 
hoped  for. 

There  are  thus  two  different  objects  to  be  held  in  view,  and 
two  different  questions  as  regards  operation  which  we  must  bear 
m  mmd  in  treating  a  case  of  cancer,  namely,  (i)  can  we  reasonably 
hope  for  a  cure  F  for  if  we  can,  a  serious  or  dangerous  operation 
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ia  permissible ;  or  (ii)  cure  not  being  possible,  can  we  decidedly 
ameliorate  the  patient's  condition  by  operation,  such  operation, 
however,  not  involving  any  great  risk  to  life  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal, 
to  discuss  the  objects  and  limits  of  operation  for  cancer  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  I  have  therefore  selected  three  regions  for 
examination,  namely,  (1)  the  breast,  (2)  the  throat,  and  (3)  the 
intestinal  tract,  as  these  three  regions  illustrate  very  well  all  the 
points  bearing  on  our  subject. 

(1)  Cancer  of  the  Breast. — The  female  breast  is  one  of  the  most 
common  seats  of  cancerous  disease,  and  great  attention  has  con- 
sequently been  paid  to  cancer  in  this  region,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  any  important  advance  has  taken  place.  When 
I  was  attending  classes  on  surgery  24  years  ago,  the  teaching 
which  I  received,  except  from  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  as  regards 
the  method  of  operation,  was  simply  to  remove  the  breast  in 
these  cases  by  an  elliptical  incision  including  the  nipple.  After 
the  operation  the  side  of  the  chest  was  not  flat;  on  the  contrary, 
one  conld  see  a  certain  amount  of  fulness  all  round  the  scar, 
showing  that  not  only  were  outlying  lobules  of  the  breast  left 
behind,  but,  also,  that  merely  the  central  portion  had  been 
removed.  Further,  tlie  pectoral  fascia  was  not  taken  away: 
indeed,  it  was  held  that  on  no  account  must  it  be  touched,  because 
otherwise  the  suppuration  which  was  apt  to  follow  might  be 
extremely  dangerous ;  and,  lastly,  only  rarely,  and  with  the 
greatest  hesitation,  were  one  or  two  glands  excised  from  the 
axilla.  As  antiseptic  surgery  began  to  exercise  its  influence, 
and  as  it  became  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  operation  did 
not  increase  the  risk  of  septic  disease,  the  tendency  was  towards 
more  extensive  operations,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  depai-t- 
ments  of  surgery,  Sir  Joseph  Lister  took  the  lead,  and  began 
to  extend  the  area  of  operation,  especially  in  the  way  of 
more  extensive,  and  finally  of  more  or  less  complete  removal 
of  the  axillary  contents  and  of  the  pectoral  fascia.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  reseai-ches  of  Heidenhain,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Stiles  and  others  in  this  country,  that  we  knew 
exactly  how  the  disease  extended,  or,  indeed,  how  extensive  the 
mammary  gland  itself  was.  As  the  result  of  these  researches, 
we  now  know  that  by  the  older  methods  of  operating,  and  indeed 
by  any  method  which  does  not  take  proper  cognisance  of  the 
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facts  wliicli  these  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light,  the 
patient  never  really  has  a  chance  of  cure,  properly  speaking,  and 
the  wonder  is  not  that  recurrence  so  constantly  takes  place,  but 
that  in  any  cases  (and  this  was  the  result  in  some)  apparent  cure 
follows. 

Where  a  cancer  returns  after  an  operation,  it,  of  course,  means 
that  the  operation  has  not  been  safliciently  extensive  to  take  away 
all  the  previously-existing  disease,  and.  it  is  only  what  one  would, 
expect  that  with  imperfect  removal  the  likelihood  of  recarrence 
should  be  very  great.  Of  course,  one  cannot  remove  the  internal 
metastatic  deposits,  and  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  present  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  without  having  as  yet  given  rise  to  any 
symptoms  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  return  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  fault  of  the  surgeon  in  not  taking  away  enough  of 
the  tissue.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  this  is  a  fault  which  is  quite 
unavoidable,  owing  to  the  excessive  and  undiscoverable  dissemi- 
nation of  the  disease,  but  improvement  in  the  results  can  only  take 
place  if  we  put  the  blame  of  the  local  recni-rence  on  the  operator, 
for  just  as  we  must  assume  at  the  present  day  that  suppuration, 
or  the  occurrence  of  septic  disease,  after  an  operation  through 
unbi'oken  skin  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  surgeon,  so  it  must  be 
admitted,  though  not  by  any  means  to  such  an  extreme  extent, 
that  a  recurrence  in  the  track  of  an  operation  wound,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  glands,  also  implies  an  imperfect  operation. 

Method  of  Operation. — Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  results  of 
operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast,  I  must  very  shortly  indicate  the 
sort  of  procedure  which  I  think  is  necessary,  and  as  I  have  already 
written  on  this  subject,  I  need  not  go  at  all  fully  into  details. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  very  early  period  at  which  the  cancer  cells  get 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  an  operation  to  be  at  all  complete  must 
include  the  primary  disease,  the  lymph  channels  leading  f  i-om  it, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  when  these  glands  are  enlarged  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  first  group,  because,  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  the  disease  seems  to  be  held  back  at  that  point ;  but,  as  I 
say,  the  minimum  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  will 
ofEer  anything  like  a  real  chance  of  cure,  must  take  away  every- 
thing up  to  and  including  the  first  chain  of  glands.  Hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  breast,  we  must  remove  the  primary  disease,  the 
whole  breast,  the  tissue  in  which  the  lymphatics  run  from  the 
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breast  to  the  axilla,  and.  the  whole  of  the  axillary  glands.  In  this 
connection  -we  must  remember  that  recent  researches  have  shown 
that  the  breast  is  a  very  much  more  extensive  organ  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  and  that  by  the  old  method  of  operating  prac- 
tically only  the  central  part  was  taken  away.  Lobules  of  the 
breast  run  in  the  fat  over  the  pectoral  muscle  nearly  up  to  tlie 
clavicle,  well  into  the  axillary  line,  almost  on  to  the  sternum,  and 
downwards  on  to  the  origin  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the 
deeper  part,  also,  the  lobules  of  the  breast  are  intimately  connected 
with  tlie  pectoral  fascia,  and  the  removal  of  the  breast  without 
simultaneous  thorough  removal  of  the  pectoral  fascia  inevitably 
means  that  numerous  lobules  are  left  behind.  Hence  our  skin 
incisions  must  be  very  much  more  free  than  was  formerly  the  rnle, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  always  take  away  the  skin  co-extensive 
with  the  prominent  part  of  the  organ.  There  is  another  reason 
for  taking  away  this  large  amount  of  skin,  namely,  the  existence 
of  the  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  breast,  in  which  lymphatic 
vessels  run  from  the  organ  to  the  skin,  aud  these  are  not  at  all 
unfrequently  infected  with  cancer  cells.  In  addition  to  this 
portion  absolutely  taken  away,  the  skin  all  around  must  be  raised, 
leaving  fat  and  lobules  of  the  breast,  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  as 
far  inwards  as  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  downwards  on  to  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  outwards  on  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
one  advantagfe  of  this  free  undermining  of  the  skin  is  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  one  can  subsequently  bring  the  edges 
together  by  means  of  stitches.  Where  the  tumour  is  situated 
towards  one  side  of  the  breast,  additional  portions  of  skin  must 
be  taken  away  in  a  "Y  "-shaped  manner,  so  that  all  the  skin  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  disease  is  removed.  The  skin  flaps  being  held 
up,  the  pectoral  muscle  must  be  exposed  at  the  upper  part,  and 
then,  in  order  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  fascia,  a  layer  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  muscle  must  be  taken  away,  and  when  the 
lower  and  outer  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle  is  reached,  the  fascia 
over  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  whole  fatty  tissue  containing 
lymphatics,  as  far  back  as  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  must 
be  detached.  In  this  way  the  primaiy  disease,  the  breast,  and 
the  lymphatic  vessels  running  in  the  fat  and  pectoral  fascia 
towards  the  axilla  are  separated,  and  then  one  proceeds  to  clear 
out  the  whole  contents  of  the  axilla,  finally  leaving  the  nei-ves 
and  vessels  thoroughly  cleaned  as  in  an  anatomical  dissection. 
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One  first  follows  the  fat  and  fascia  running  between  the  pectoralis 
major  and  minor  on  to  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  then 
I  expose  the  axillary  vein  at  the  lower  part  and  tear  open  its 
sheath  in  its  whole  length.  Then,  raising  the  pecboralis  minor, 
I  begin  at  the  very  apex  of  the  axilla,  right  np  under  the  clavicle, 
and  with  a  curved  blunt  instrument  (the  one  I  find  most  useful  is 
a  periosteum  detacher,  invented  by  Dr.  Greville  MacDonald  for 
operations  on  the  navel  septum)  and  the  finger  detach  the  whole 
fat  and  included  glands  and  lymphatic  vessels,  till  everything 
except  the  important  structures  in  the  axilla  has  teen  got  away. 
It  is  very  important  also  that  the  whole  tissue  should  be  removed 
in  one  piece  :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  clearing 
the  axilla  to  have  the  parts  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
breast ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  im.portant  not  to  cut 
through  tissue  which  may  be  actually  diseased,  and  which  may 
lead  to  subsequent  infection  of  the  wound,  as  might  be  the  case 
were  the  mamma  taken  away  in  the  first  instance  and  the  axillary 
tissues  removed  subsequently.  And  this  risk  of  soiling  oE  the 
wound,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  is  no  imaginary  one. 

This  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  extensive  which  ought 
to  be  done,  even  in  a  simple  case,  if  the  object  is  to  cure  the 
patient,  but  it  must  be  modified  and  extended  in  most  instances 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  skin  is  much  tacked  down 
over  the  tumour,  although  it  may  not  be  actually  involved  in  the 
disease,  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  vessels  and  those  running  in  the 
suspensory  ligaments  are  apt  to  be  affected  over  a  wide  area,  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  in  such  ca.ses  to  cut  exceptionally  wide  of 
the  disease.  "Where  the  tumour  itself  actually  involves  the  skin, 
however,  we  know  that  the  disease  has  almost  certainly  spread 
widely  in  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  plexus,  and  in  such  a  case  one 
must  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  skin  extremelj  freely,  and  to  leave 
a  wound  the  edges  of  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  bring- 
together.  If  such  a  wound  is  left  it  can  very  readily  be  closed 
by  skin  grafting,  either  at  the  time  of  the  original  operation,  or, 
if  the  patient  is  too  exhausted,  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. 

Where  the  tumour  is  adherent  to  the  pectoral  fascia,  as  is  very 
commonly  the  case,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  take  away  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  muscle  at  that  part,  and  as  the  lymph  tends  to 
he  forced  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
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mass  of  musclo  removed  should  be  detached  aloTig  its  whole  length, 
from  its  origin  to  its  insertion.  In  operating  on  such  cases,  as  I 
approach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour,  I  usually  sink  my  hand 
through  the  muscle,  and  then  rapidly  separate  the  part  grasped 
from  origin  to  insertion,  and  detach  it  at  both  ends;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  of  my  cases  I  have  done  this,  and  have  thus 
removed  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pectoral 
muscle.  Halsted  and  others  advise  that  the  pectoral  muscle — at 
any  rate,  its  sternal  origin — should  be  taken  away  in.  every  case, 
partly  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  the  pectoral  fascia,  and 
partly  in  order  to  bo  able  to  clear  out  the  axilla  more  effectually. 
As  will  be  evident  when  I  come  to  compare  my  statistics  with 
Halsted's,  this  is  really  not  necessary  unless  there  are  actual 
nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  ;  more  especially  where  the 
lower  portion  of  the  muscle  is  removed  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  pulling  up  the  remains 
of  the  pectoral  muscle  sufficiently  to  obtain  complete  access  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  axilla. 

Where  the  muscle  itself  is  actually  diseased,  that  is  to  say, 
where  tliere  are  one  or  more  nodules  in  the  muscular  substance,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Heidenhain  that  the  whole  muscle  must 
be  looked  on  as  infected,  for  tlie  muscular  contractions  very  quickly 
distribute  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  over  it.  He,  there- 
fore, advises  complete  removal  of  the  pectoralis  major  under  these 
circumstances.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  sufficient  to  take  away  the  sternal  origin  of 
the  muscle,  and  that  the  clavicular  portion  may  be  left  unless 
there  is  actual  disease  present  in  it.  The  connection  between  the 
two  portions  is  not  very  intimate,  and  from  a  functional  point  of 
view  it  is  of  great  importance  to  leave  the  clavicular  part. 

Where  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  markedly  enlarged,  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  one  should  go.  In  the  first  place, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  well  to  see  what  one  is 
doing,  and  while,  if  the  pectoi'al  muscle  is  not  affected  at  all,  I 
prefer  leaving  it,  I  think  it  is  well  to  di^dde  it  transversely,  and 
after  the  operation  stitch  it  up.  The  chief  question,  however, 
■which  has  to  be  considered  is  w^hether,  having  found  the  higher 
axillary  glands  enlarged,  one  ought  not  to  go  further  and  remove 
the  glands  from  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  Some  have 
indeed  tried  to  make  it  a  universal  rule  that  if  the  axillai-y  glands 
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are  at  all  enlarged,  those  in  the  posterior  triangle  must  also  be 
taken  away  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  first  chain  of  glands 
opposes  a  barrier  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  onward 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  if  only  it  is  thoroughly  removed,  I  think 
one  may  in  most  cases  be  content.  Where  the  cancer  is  a  slow 
growing  one,  and  only  the  lower  axillary  glands  are  noticeably 
enlarged,  I  do  not  therefore  open  up  the  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  I  have  only  twice  had  recurrence 
i  -I  the  supra-clavicular  glands.  If,  however,  the  highest  axillary 
glands  are  noticeably  afEected,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck  should  be  opened.  Unforfcanately,  however, 
in  these  cases  the  line  cf  infection  does  not  so  much  run  into  the 
posterior  triangle  as  along  the  subclavian  vein  into  the  tliorax 
along  a  route  that  is  only  imperfectly  accessible  even  when  the 
posterior  triangle  is  opened,  and  I  have  not  seen  much,  benefit  in 
the  way  of  finding  and  rooting  oat  disease  as  the  result  of  opening 
up  that  triangle.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Lane  advocates  division  of  the 
clavicle  and  clearing  out  the  supra-clavicular  glands  iu  many 
cases,  but  this  is  a  method  which  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with,  and  I 
think  that  my  results  bear  me  out ;  and  wliere  the  disease  is 
noticeable  in  the  supra-clavicular  glands,  I  believe  that  cure  is 
hopeless.  Some  have  also  advocated  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
joint  with  the  view  of  removing  the  axillary  disease  slill  more 
thoroughly,  and  this  was  first  done  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  partly  at 
my  own  instigation.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  when  the 
disease  has  gone  so  far  as  to  necessitate  such  a  procedure,  there  is 
the  slightest  probability  of  curing  the  patient.  The  conditions 
under  which  amputation  o£  the  arm  would  be  necessary  are  the 
presence  of  a  large  mass  in  the  axilla  involving  the  nerves,  for 
involvement  of  the  vein  or  the  artery,  or  even  of  both,  does  not 
necessitate  amputation.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
removed  portions  of  the  axillary  vein  to  which  glands  were  firmly 
adherent,  and  in  one  case  I  removed  both  vein  and  artery  without 
any  loss  of  vitality  or  other  trouble  in  the  limb  ;  but  where  the 
disease  is  so  diffuse  as  to  involve  the  nerves,  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  it  has  extended  beyond  reach. 

As  regards  the  limits  of  operation  for  cure  in  breast  cancer, 
therefore,  I  would  exclude  from  operation  (i)  cases  of  cancer  en 
cuirasse;  (ii)  cases  where  there  is  a  large  mass  in  the  axilla 
involving  the  nerves  ;  (iii)  cases  where  large  glands  can  be  felt 
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abovQ  the  clavicle  ;  and  (iv)  all  cases  where  secondary  cancers 
already  exist  elsewhere.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  care  ;  and  there  will  be  but  little  to  be 
gained  by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  elaborate  operations  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Short  of  these  conditions,  however,  I 
think  a  patient  ought  to  have  the  chance  of  operation,  and  though, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  would  not  urge  it  in  bad  cases,  I  think  she 
should  be  allowed  to  choose.  Even  where  the  operation  fails  to 
cure,  the  prolongation  of  life  is  often  marked,  much  more  so  after 
these  thorough  operations  than  after  the  ordinary  imperfect  pro- 
cedure. In  this  list  I  have  not  included  cancerous  cachexia,  as  is 
usually  done,  because  it  seems  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  pi-oducts 
from  the  cancerous  growoh,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
general  internal  infection.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  patients  with 
marked  cancerous  cachexia  improve  immensely  after  the  operation. 

Eesults. — In  considering  the  results  of  former  and  recent- 
methods  of  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast,  we  may  look  either 
at  the  question  of  cure  or  at  that  of  local  i-ecurrence,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conclusion  is,  I  think,  obtained  when  we  take  both 
together;  indeed,  since  the  most  recent  views  have  influenced 
practice,  the  time  is  too  short  for  the  accumulation  of  any  large 
statistics  as  regards  cure,  and  one  must  therefore  judge  of  the 
effect  to  some  extent  by  considering  the  question  of  recurrence. 

As  regards  cure,  I  have  adopted  Yolkmann's  three-year  limit, 
and  include  under  cures  all  cases  which  for  a  period  of  three  years 
or  longer  after  the  operation  have  had  no  local  recurrence,  and 
have  shown  no  sign  of  internal  cancer.  Although  this  three-year 
period  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  absolutely  accurate,  for  a 
certain  though  small  proportion  of  patients  who  have  been  alive 
and  well  at  the  end  of  three  years  have  yet  died  of  cancer,  never- 
theless, it  is  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  even  if 
we  only  secured  the  patient  three  years  of  complete  freedom  from 
disease,  such  a  gain  would  fully  justify  the  most  radical 
operation. 

As  regards  the  question  of  local  recurrence,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  very  marked  change  has  been  produced  by  recent  methods  of 
operating.  Formerly,  and  even  now,  local  recurrence  was 
extremely  frequent  (Gross  puts  it  at  68-8  per  cent.,  and  that  is  not 
including  the  cases  which  have  been  lost  sight  of,  probably  many 
of  which  have  also  recurred).     In  considering  this  question  of 
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local  recurrence,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  up  till  recently 
half  of  these  local  recurrences  took  place  during  the  first  three 
months  after  the  operation,  and  over  80  per  cent,  during  the  first 
year.  Halsted  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  what  ho  terms 
local  recurrence  and  regional  recurrence.  By  local  recurrence  he 
means  recurrence  actually  in  the  track  or  area  of  the  wound ;  by 
regional  recurrence  he  implies  recurrence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  in  glandular  areas  which  were  not  included  in  the  first 
operation.  Such  a  distinction  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  out,  and  it  must  often  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  nodule  has  appeared  in  the  track  of  the  former  operation 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Halsted's 
regional  recurrences  imply  an  imperfect  operation  just  as  much  as 
his  local  recurrences  do;  they  simply  mean  that  the  operation 
has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive,  no  doubt  in  many  cases  because 
it  was  impossible.  Hence,  I  prefer  to  group  both  these  so-called 
local  and  regional  recurrences  together  under  the  heading  of 
external  recurrences,  and  in  my  own  statistics  I  speak  of  two 
sets  of  recurrences,  namely,  external  recurrences  in  the  wound,  its 
vicinity,  or  the  glands,  and  internal  or  metastatic  deposits. 

Cases  of  cure  of  cancer  of  the  breast  by  operation  were  very  rare 
in  former  times,  and  even  at  the  present  moment  it  is  with  many 
not  so  much  a  question  of  cure  as  one  of  prolongation  of  life :  if 
cure  happens  to  take  place,  it  is  a  luck}'  and  more  or  less  unex- 
pected result.  The  prolongation  of  life  by  the  old  operation  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  8  to  13  months,  but  this  is  really 
longer  than  it  should  be  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
patients  have  lived  several  years  and  have  thus  raised  the  average. 
Excluding  cases  which  have  passed  beyond  the  three-year  limit,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  prolongation  of  life  by  the  old  imperfect 
operation  is  on  an  average  more  than  from  six  to  eight  months, 
though  at  the  present  time,  where  recurrence  takes  place  after  the 
more  thorough  operation,  this  prolongation  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

In  looking  back  over  old  literature  one  is  very  much  struck  by 
the  great  rarity  of  cure,  and  the  very  desponding  view  which 
surgeons  took  of  the  chances  of  permanent  freedom  after  operation. 
Velpeau  only  knew  of  20  cases  which  had  been  cured,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  all  of  these  were  cases  of  cancer.  Many  of 
the  older  surgeons  state  that  they  have  not  known  a  single 
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instance  of  cure.  According  to  Henry,  Benedikt  of  Breslau  only 
operated  eight  times  in  18  years,  and  during  tlie  last  17  years  he  did. 
not  operate  on  breast  cancer  at  all ;  he  considered,  from  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  others,  that  the  chance  of  cure  was  so 
extremely  remote  that  he  was  not  justified  in  subjecting  the 
patients  to  the  risks  of  the  operation,  which  were  at  that  time 
considerable.  Von  Winiwarter,  in  publishing  in  1878  Billroth's 
results,  viz.,  eight  cures  in  143  cases,  says  that  this  result  is  surpri- 
singly good,  and  that  no  such  favourable  statistics  had  up  to  that 
time  been  published. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  here  the  details  with  regard  to  various 
statistics,  but  I  have  in  the  second  Table  put  together  results 
which  I  have  worked  out  from  papers  published  from  various 
cliniques  ;  and  in  the  firsh  Table  I  publish  all  the  cases  on  which 
I  have  myself  operated  since  the  beginning  of  1890,  at  which 
time  I  obtained  beds  at  the  hospital  and  began  to  operate  in  this 
thorough  manner.  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  cases 
have  been  in  no  way  selected,  only  cases  of  the  kind  previously 
referred  to  having  been  refused  operation.  Many  of  them  were 
very  adA'^a.nced,  and  w^ould  have  been  refused  operation  by  those 
wh.0  select  their  cases  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  all  of  them  I  have 
found  disease  in  the  axillary  glands.  I  may  say,  also,  that  all 
my  cases  were  subjected  to  microscropical  examination,  so  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  diagnosis  in  these  instances. 

With  regard  to  the  various  statistics  which  have  been  published, 
there  is  one  very  curious  fallacy  which  has  cost  me  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  to  rectify  in  preparing  the  second  Table,  and 
it  is  this — the  total  number  of  cases  operated  upon  is  given,  and 
the  cures  have  been  calculated  in  reference  to  the  total  number, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  in  some  the  operations  had  been 
quite  recently  done.  For  example,  taking  the  first  line  we  have 
the  total  number  of  cases  given  as  147,  and  the  cui-es  as  8  per 
cent.,  but  then  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases  had 
been  operated  on  within  three  years  of  the  publication  of  the 
statistics,  and  none  of  these  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  lived 
three  years.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  study  the 
results  of  cure  according  to  the  three-year  limit,  to  exclude  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  done  within  three  years 
of  the  publication  of  the  report.  Thus,  in  the  first  line  we  have 
to  exclude  no  less  than  61  cases,  and  when  the  number  of  cures 
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is  reckoned  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  86  cases,  we  have  the 
percentage  at  once  raised  from  8  to  15  per  cent.  Some  exclude 
the  deaths  and  the  cases  lost  sight  of,  but  as  regards  the  deaths 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  fair,  more  especially  as  in  former  times 
the  deaths  were  excessive.  Their  exclusion  would  make  it  appear 
that  an  individual  patient  has  a  much  better  chance  of  cure  than 
is  really  the  case.  As  to  the  cases  lost  sight  of,  I  do  not  tliink 
that  they  ought  to  be  excluded,  because  it  is  highly  probable— 
certainly  from  my  own  experience — that  most  of  the  cases  of 
operations  on  cancer  which  are  lost  sight  of  either  die  or  recur, 
and  if  they  recur,  knowing  that  the  disease  is  cancer,  the  patients 
either  decline  to  consider  a  second  operation,  or  believe  that  a 
second  operation  is  hopeless,  and  therefore  do  not  show  themselves 
again.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  second  Table  that  the  percentages 
given  by  me  do  not  correspond  with  those  in  the  original  papers, 
but  that  is  mainly  because  the  authors  excluded  the  cases  lost 
sight  of,  and  thus  got  a  better  percentage  result.  I  think  that 
the  second  column,  which  takes  into  account  all  the  cases  which 
were  operated  on  up  to  within  three  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  report,  represents  fairly  accurately  the  proportion  of  cures 
in  the  hands  of  these  particular  surgeons. 

The  study  of  the  second  Table  fully  justifies,  I  think,  what  I 
have  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  extensive  operation,  and  the 
advanl.ages  to  be  derived  from  it.  Contrast  the  older  results 
from  Trendelenburg's,  with  4  per  cent,  of  cures,  to  Fischer's,  with 
15  per  cent.,  or,  taken  altogether,  an  average  of  about  10  per 
cent.,  with  the  more  recent  results,  varying  from  15  per  cent,  in 
Kiister's  practice,  up  to  57  per  cent,  in  my  own,  and  we  see  that, 
as  the  result  of  greater  care  in  operating,  the  chances  of  cure 
have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  recent  results  in  this  Table 
ought  to  be  really  better,  for  a  little  study  of  the  methods  employed 
by  some  of  the  surgeons  in  the  more  recent  period,  shows  that 
even  there  the  operations  were  not  so  complete  as  could  be 
wished.  The  value  of  even  an  imperfect  improvement  is  well 
shown  in  Esmarch's  results,  where,  during  the  first  period  up  to 
1863,  the  old  plan  of  operating  was  employed  with  only  4  per 
cent,  of  cures ;  while  afterwards  the  axilla  was  cleai-ed  out  more 
or  less  thoroughly,  with,  a  jump  at  once  to  18  per  cent.,  a  result 
more  than  four  times  better. 

Looking  at  my  own  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of 
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thorough  removal  oB  the  disease  is  very  marked  indeed.  Taking 
the  cases  which  have  been  operated  on  in  the  manner  described 
up  to  three  years  ago,  21  in  number,  we  have  no  deaths,  12  or 
57  per  cent,  of  cures,  and  9  or  427  per  cent,  of  cases  recurring 
either  externally  or  internally.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  21  is 
a  .small  number  of  cases  to  argue  about,  I  would  point  out  that 
12  cures  is  more  than  can  be  shown  by  many  of  the  older  surgeons, 
although  their  cases  exceed  100. 

Again,  if  we  study  my  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
return  of  the  disease,  taking  in  the  recent  cases,  we  have  a  total 
of  61  cases,  with  20  or  32  per  cent,  of  recurrences  or  metastatic 
deposits,  and  among  those  recurrent  cases  were  two  (Nos.  29  and 
56)  which  were  really  inoperable  (in  one  of  them,  indeed,  visible 
disease  being  left  behind),  and  which  only  raise  the  percentage 
of  failures  unnecessarily;  and  also  included  in  these  are  two  cases 
(Nos.  24  and  48)  in  which  I  only  assume  that  there  was  a 
metastatic  deposit,  but  have  nothing  but  suspicion  to  go  upon. 
Excluding  the  two  cases  (Nos.  29  and  56)  as  being  inoperable 
cases,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  statistical  reports  I  have  quoted, 
we  would  have  59  cases  operated  on  with  reasonable  hope  of  cure, 
with  16  certain  recurrenc.es,  or  27  per  cent.  Some  of  these,  it  is 
true,  have  only  been  operated  on  quite  recently,  and  they  there- 
fore are  not  of  much  value,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
by  the  older  methods  local  recurrences  in  half  the  cases  took 
place  within  three  months  of  the  primary  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  exclude  the  cases  operated  on  during  the  last 
year  (and,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
recurrences  take  place  during  the  first  year  after  operation),  I  say, 
excluding  the  cases  operated  on  during  the  last  yeai",  we  are  left 
with  40  cases,  with,  at  the  very  worst,  16,  or  40  per  cent,  of  internal 
or  external  recurrences  (and  that  is  including  Nos.  24  and  29). 
Taking  the  external  recurrences  alone,  we  have  in  the  61  cases 
only  11  external  recurrences  (again  including  No.  29),  giving  an 
avera,ge  percentage  of  external  recurrences  of  18  per  cent.  As 
regards  the  12  "  cured  "  cases,  of  course  recurrence  may  still  take 
place  in  some,  but  taking  the  most  unfavourable  statements,  viz., 
Konig's,  that  15  per  cent,  recur  even  after  three  years,  we  would 
still  be  left  with  nine  cures  (and  that  is  leaving  out  also  Case  9), 
which  died  well  after  three  yeai's),  or  42  per  cent,  of  definite  cures 
— a  result  far  supeinor,  however  it  is  worked  out,  to  that  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  operation. 
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I  have  ah-eady  referred  to  Halsted's  paper  (which  up  to  the 
present  has  shown  the  most  favourable  results  as  regards  recur- 
rences), and  he  points  out  that  in  his  50  cases  he  has  only 
had  three  local  recurrences;  but  he  has  also  had  eight  regional 
recurrences,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  it  is  much  fairer 
to  combine  his  local  and  regional  recurrences  under  one  heading, 
<'Kternal  recurrences,  as  I  have  done  in  my  own  statistics ;  and 
1liis  gives  him  a  percentage  of  22  per  cent,  external  recurrences. 
Contrast  the  results  as  regards  external  recurrence  obtained  by 
Halsted  (22  per  cent.)  and  myself  (18  per  cent.)  with  those  of 
surgeons  operating  less  completely,  as  worked  out  by  Halsted. 
For  example :  Billroth,  85  per  cent. ;  Czerny,  62  per  cent.  ;  Fischer, 
75  per  cent.;  Gusseubauer,  64  per  cent. ;  Volkmann,  59  per  cent., 
&c.,  and  the  difference  between  the  old,  imperfect  operation  and 
the  thorough  one  becomes  most  striking  and  unmistakable. 

While  the  results,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  steadily  improving, 
the  proportion  of  cases  which  succumb  to  cancer  is  still  con- 
siderable, and  will  not,  I  think,  be  much  reduced  till  patients  and 
doctors  understand  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  radical  cure 
from  early  and  thorough  operation  in  mammary  cancer,  and  that 
a  suspicious  lump  in  the  breast,  especially  in  elderly  women,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  watched ;  for  I  may  say  that  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  swellings  of  the  breast  in  elderly  women  are  cancerous.  Many 
of  the  deaths  now  are  from  internal  metastatic  deposits,  and  these 
are,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  surgeon,  and  can  only 
be  avoided  by  early  operation.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
recent  work  metastatic  deposits  are  apparently  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  but  that  is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  patients 
escape  the  local  recurrences  and  live  longer,  and  that  thus  the 
internal  deposits  have  time  to  grow  and  attract  attention. 

Contraiy  to  the  usual  dictum,  it  is  now  found  that  the  most 
favourable  of  all  cases  for  operation  are  those  of  atrophic  scirrhus, 
and  the  more  nearly  a  cancer  approaches  the  atrophic  form  the 
greater  is  the  chance  of  permanent  cure  ;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
the  malignancy  of  the  cancer  in  the  individual  cases  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  witli  the  result  of  operation,  possibly  more  than  the 
early  period  of  the  operation,  but  that,  expressed  in  other  terms, 
is  only  to  say  that  in  the  less  malignant  forms  of  cancer,  the 
disease  does  not  diffuse  itself  so  rapidly  or  widely,  and  that  by 
(4625)  c 
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an  extensive  operation  we  have  a  better  cliance  of  getting  beyond 
it.  A  patient  who  comes  with  a  small  tumour  which  has  been 
noticed  for  several  months,  which  has  not  markedly  increased  in 
size,  ajid  in  connection  with  which  we  have  only  small  glands  in 
the  axilla,  has  a  much  better  chance  than  one  who  has  found  a 
tumour  quite  recently,  which  is  noticeably  enlarging  and  in  which 
the  axillary  glands  are  of  considerable  size.  In  the  former  case 
the  probability  of  getting  beyond  the  disease  is  great,  on  account 
of  its  slow  spread  ;  in  the  latter  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Hence, 
while  the  sooner  a  cancer  of  the  breast  is  radically  removed  the 
better,  one  cannot  say  that  the  chance  of  cure  is  necessarily 
proportionate  to  the  early  period  of  the  operation  ;  in  any  case, 
however,  the  chance  of  cure  of  necessity  depends  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  operation, 

I  need  not  enter  at  lengtb  into  the  objections  which  are  urged 
to  these  thorough  operations.  They  are  usually  brought  forward 
by  those  who  only  operate  with  the  hope  of  adding  a  few  months 
to  the  patient's  life,  and  not  of  curing  the  disease.  I  mar, 
however,  refer  to  the  one  question  of  mortality.  Formerlv  the 
mortality  was  great,  and  was  much  increased  by  opening  the 
axilla,  and  this  was  due  to  sepsis.  As  that  is  avoided  nowadays, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  when  the  argument  of  mortality  is 
brought  forward,  the  arguer  does  not  keep  his  wounds  aseptic. 
Halsted,  in  his  50  cases,  has  had  no  deaths ;  in  my  61  cases  I  have 
had  one  death,  with  which  probably  the  ether  had  as  much  to 
do  as  the  operation;  in  fact,  I  think  shock  is  practically  the  only 
lisk  which  we  have  to  face,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
patients  do  suffer  a  considerable  amount  of  shock  in  some  cases ; 
on  this  point  I  cannot  agree  with  Halsted,  who  minimises  the  risk 
from  this  cause.  In  addition  to  shock,  more  than  one  writer  has 
referred  to  pneumonia  as  occasionally  occurring,  possibly  from 
long  exposure  in  a  cold  room  in  the  case  of  predisposed  individuals, 
and  I  had  this  experience  in  one  case  where  I  performed  an 
extensive  operation  for  recurrence,  the  primary  operation  having 
been  done  by  another  surgeon.  As  regards  the  question  of 
functional  disability  which  is  also  sometimes  brought  forward, 
there  is  really  comparatively  little.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the 
patient  finds  that  the  movement  of  the  arm  is  very  considerably 
impeded,  but  as  time  goes  on  this  becomes  more  free,  and 
ultimately,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  is  able  to  do  most  things  which 
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she  wishes.  After  all,  even  if  the  ai'in  were  permanently  useless, 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  small  price  to  pay  for  life. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  several  cases  in  which  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  radical  operation  is  advisable,  and  the  question  in 
these  is  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  patient,  or  of  making  the  period  of  life  that  remains 
to  her  more  comfortable.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  patient's  life 
can,  no  doubt,  be  prolonged  by  excision  of  the  breast  alone,  or  of 
the  axillary  glands  as  well,  perhaps  for  three  or  four  months,  or  even 
as  long  as  a  year,  and  she  may  then  die  of  internal  disease  without 
suffering  so  much  as  she  would  have  done  from  the  local  tumour. 
She  should,  however,  be  told  that  the  object  of  the  operation  is 
merely  to  prolong  life,  and  many  women,  Icnowing  that,  would 
prefer  not  to  undergo  it.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a  foul 
ulcer,  the  patient  may  be  relieved  of  much  pain  and  trouble  by 
removal  of  the  breast.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  do  not  see  any 
particular  advantage  in  operating  in  cases  of  breast  cancer  unless 
with  the  view  of  curing  the  disease ;  and  in  cases  where  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  disease  cannot  be  cured,  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  patient's 
desire  for  a  short  prolongation  of  life  or  on  the  possibility  of 
relieving  her  of  some  serious  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  have  here,  as  we  have  in  intestinal  cases,  any  substitute  plan 
to  offer  which  will  either  relieve  the  patient  materially  or  give 
any  marked  prolongation  of  life.  It  is  practically  either  a 
thorough  operation  or  nothing,  and  therefore  the  breast  is  not  a 
situation  in  which  the  so-called  careful  selection  of  cases  and 
exclusion  of  all  but  simple  cases  fi^om  operation  is  at  all 
permissible. 
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LECTURE  II. 

In  this  and  part  of  tlie  next  lectui-e  I  propose  to  consider  the 
question  of  cancer  as  it  affects  the  mouth  and  throat,  more 
especially  the  pharynx.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  breast,  there 
is  no  real  alternative  operative  procedure  to  that  of  removal  with 
the  view  of  cure.  GEsophagotomy,  gastrostomy,  or  tracheotomy, 
although  they  may  pi-olong  the  patient's  life  for  a  very  short  time, 
do  not  add  materially  to  his  comfort  and  can  in  no  way  be  looked 
on  as  alternatives  to  a  radical  operation,  and  in  these  cases 
therefore,  as  in  the  breast,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  do  very 
much  in  the  way  of  selection  of  cases  for  operation. 

As  compared  with  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  disease  in  the 
throat  is  in  some  ways  more  favourable  for  cure,  in  other  ways 
less  so.  As  regards  the  primary  disease,  the  breast  cancer  is  by 
far  the  most  favourable  of  the  two,  for  there  it  is  fully  exposed  to 
view,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its  free  removal  without 
endangering  important  structures.  In  the  mouth  and  throat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  close  to,  if  not  involving,  many 
important  parts,  the  space  in  which  one  has  to  work  is  very 
limited,  one  cannot  get  much  margin  of  healthy  tissue  around,  and 
the  early  spread  of  the  cancer  to  muscle,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  tongue,  tends  to  distribute  it  over  a  considerable  area.  In  the 
throat,  also,  the  disease  is  much  less  favourable  for  operation, 
because  the  septic  element  comes  into  play,  and  thus,  instead  of 
having  to  do  with  an  operation,  as  in  the  breast,  where  the 
mortality  is  practically  nil,  we  have  to  face  a  very  considerable 
risk  of  death  from  septic  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  cancer  in  the  mouth  and  throat  is  more 
favourable  as  regards  the  glandular  deposits,  for  in  the  neck  we 
have  an  extensive  glandular  area  exposed  to  view  which  can  be 
much  more  thoroughly  dealt  with  than  in  the  case  of  the  breast. 
It  is  true  that  many  surgepns  look  on  the  glandular  trouble  as  a 
most  serious  part  of  the  disease,  but  for  reasons  which  will  be 
afterwards  stated,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  In  one  other 
respect,  also,  cancer  in  the  mouth  and  throat  is  more  favourable 
than  that  in  the  breast,  viz.,  that  metastatic  deposits,  which  so 
often  disappoint  us  in  the  latter  case,  are  quite  infi-equent  in  the 
former. 
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Cancer  in  the  mouth  and  throat  is  most  conveniently  con- 
sidered under  three  heads,  viz.:  (1)  cancer  of  the  tongue;  (2) 
cancer  of  the  pharynx,  tonsil,  soft  palate,  epiglottis,  &c. ;  (3) 
cancer  of  the  larynx. 

1.  Cancer  of  the  Tongue. 

So  much  has  been  written  already  on  cancer  of  the  tongue  that 
T  will  not  take  up  time  in  discussing  it,  more  especially  as  I  wish 
to  go  pretty  fully  into  the  question  of  cancer  of  the  pharynx,  a 
still  more  serious  form  of  the  disease,  one  about  which  less  has 
been  written,  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  which  are  among 
the  most  formidable  and  difficult  in  surgery,  and  which  has 
recently  interested  me  very  much.  I  may,  however,  be  asked 
whether  I  adhere,  in  the  case  of  the  tongue,  to  the  principles  of 
treatment  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  breast,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  two  points.  Firstly,  as  cancer  of  the  tongue  very 
soon  spreads  into  the  muscular  substance,  must  Heidenhairi's  law 
be  followed,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  whole  muscle ;  and,  secondly, 
should  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  be  taken  away  in  every  case  ? 
The  answer  is  practically  Tes  to  both  questions. 

If  we  want  justification  for  thorough  operations  in  the  case  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  frequency  of 
recurrence  after  operation,  varying  from  61  per  cent,  in  Kocher's 
statistics  up  to  89  per  cent,  in  Winiwarter's.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  relative  frequency  of  local  and  glandular  recurrences, 
and  they  most  usually  occur  together,  but,  on  the  whole,  local  recur- 
rences seem  to  be  quite  as  frequent  as  glandular  recurrences  alone. 

The  question  of  how  much  of  the  tongue  should  be  removed, 
and  more  especially  whether  the  geniohyoglossus  should  be 
followed  quite  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  depends  very  much  on  the 
situation  of  the  disease.  Cancer  of  the  tongue,  as  it  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  operating  surgeon,  presents  itself  under  two 
chief  forms,  viz.,  either  as  a  more  or  less  superficial  warty  growth, 
especially  along  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  or  as  a  deep  ulceration 
extending  well  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  In  the  former 
case,  the  deeper  mascles  of  the  tongue  are  not  yet  afFected,  in  the 
latter  they  are ;  and,  corresponding  to  this,  we  find  a  difference  in 
the  results  of  operation.  Taking  one  of  the  most  recent  statistics 
of  tongue  cancer,  viz.,  Kocher's  results  as  published  by  Willy 
Sachs  (Langenbeck's  '  Archiv,'  vol.  45),  we  find  that  in  19  cases 
the  cancer  was  more  or  less  superficial,  and  that  of  these  three  were 
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cured  by  operation  (taking  the  tlireo-year  limit),  or  15  per  cent., 
four  had  remained  well  for  one  year  or  more,  two  died,  and  of  the 
remainder  five,  or  27  per  cent.,  certainly  recurred,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  others  is  not  known;  while  there  were  27  cases 
where  the  cancer  had  penetrated  into  the  deeper  substance  of  the 
tongue,  of  which  only  two,  or  7  per  cent.,  were  cured,  four  died, 
and  the  remainder  either  recurred  or  there  is  no  note  of  them  after 
operation — certainly  11,  or  40  per  cent.,  are  known  to  have 
recurred.  In  the  superficial  form,  the  tongue  is  not  saturated 
with,  the  cancer  cells  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  occurs 
wbere  the  disease  has  extended  deeply  into  the  muscle,  and 
accordingly  we  have  the  more  favourable  results  just  alluded  to, 
and  the  operation  need  not  be  so  severe.  Thus,  in  the  superficial 
and  laterally  placed  tumours,  removal  of  the  half  of  the  tongue  is 
in  all  probability  sufficient,  and  where  the  tumour  does  not  extend 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  the  muscular  fibres  need 
not  be  followed  down  to  the  hyoid  bone  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where 
we  have  to  do  with  a  cancer  which  has  penetrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  we  must  look  on  the  whole  of  the  tongue 
muscles,  at  any  rate  on  that  side,  as  infected,  and  whether  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  removal  of  the  affected  half  or  not,  we 
must  follow  the  muscular  fibres  right  down  to  their  attachment  to 
the  hyoid  bone. 

A  second  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  operation  for 
cancer  of  the  tongue  is  the  distribution  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Where  the  cancer  affects  the  base  of  the  tongue,  we  have  to  do 
with  a  large  lymphatic  plexus  which  is  not  unilateral,  and  under 
these  circumstances  we  often  find  enlarged  glands  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck.  This  plexus  runs  into  glands  in  the  anterior 
triangle  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels 
seem  to  be  specially  connected  with  or  related  to  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  flooi- 
of  the  mouth  run  towards  the  submaxillary  region,  and  it  is  there, 
and  subsequently  about  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  that  the 
first  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  is  usually  evident. 

Where  the  disease  is  superficial  and  aS'ects  the  fi-ont  part  of 
the  tongue,  the  glands  are  not  so  early  affected,  and  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  remove  the  glandular  area  in  the  first  instance,  but  1 
think  it  is  always  well  to  take  away  the  submaxillary  and  sub- 
lingual glands  on  the  affected  side,  along  with  the  lymphatic  glands 
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so  closely  associated  with  them,  and  therefore  I  always  tie  the 
lingual  ai'teiy  in  the  neck,  and  clear  out  these  glands  with  the 
fat°in  the  neighbourhood,  even  although  no  glands  can  be  felt,  and 
then  clip  out  the  tongue  fi'om  the  mouth.  In  this  case,  the 
wound  in  the  neck  does  not  communicate  with  the  mouth,  and 
remains  aseptic  and  does  not,  therefore,  add  anything  to  the 
danger  of  the  operation.  Where,  however,  the  cancer  extends 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  more  especially 
where  it  is  situated  at  the  back  part,  some  more  severe  procedure, 
such  as  Kocher's  operation,  with  thorough  removal  of  tlie 
glandular  area  and  of  the  muscle  down  to  the  hyoidbone,  becomes 
requisite. 

Where  the  disease  afiects  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and 
division  of  the  jaw  is  necessary,  we  have  to  deal  usually  witli 
much  more  extensive  operations,  and  witb  regard  to  these  opera- 
tions I  shall  have  something  to  say  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
cancer  of  the  pharynx. 

The  mortality  in  the  latter  cases  is  naturally  gTeater,  but  lias 
been  much  reduced  of  late  years  in  accordance  with  improved 
methods  of  treating  the  wounds.  Kocher's  results  show  this  very 
markedly,  for  while  prior  to  1882  he  had  five  deaths  in  29  cases, 
or  17-2  per  cent.,  between  1882  and  1888,  when  he  improved  his 
methods,  he  had  one  death  in  28  cases,  or  a  mortality  of  3'5  per 
cent.  So  also  Winiwarter,  publishing  in  1878,  gives  a  mortality  of 
42  per  cent.,  while  Volkmann  had  only  two  deaths  in  91  cases,  or 
a  mortality  of  2'2  per  cent.  ;  Winiwarter's  large  mortality  being 
essentially  due  to  sepsis,  septic  pneumonia,  &c.  Taking  mild  and 
severe  cases  together,  and  the  statistics  of  a  large  number  of 
surgeons,  the  mortality  may  be  estimated  at  from  15  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  great  advantage  of  operations  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  mouth,  such  as  Whitehead's  operation,  is  that  the  wound  is 
limited  in  extent  and  does  not  extend  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck, 
and  the  chief  objection  which  is  urged  to  the  complete  operation 
of  the  removal  of  the  lymphatic  areas  along  with  the  tongue,  is 
that  sappui-ation  is  apt  to  extend  along  the  planes  of  the  cellular 
tissues  of  the  neck.  I  must  say,  that  although  I  have  done  a 
considerable  number  of  operations,  both  on  the  tongue  and 
pharynx,  on  these  principles,  I  have  not  had  this  occurrence,  and 
that  I  attribute  partly  to  the  careful  preliminary  preparation  of 
the  mouth,  teeth,  &c.,  to  which  I  shall  subsequently  refer,  to  care 
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■with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  instruments  and  liands,  and  to 
the  provision  of  very  free  drainage,  so  that  there  is  no  bagging  of 
the  septic  materials  from  the  mouth  in  the  neck  wound. 

The  great  point  is  to  keep  the  wound  more  or  less  aseptic,  at 
any  rate  for  a  few  days,  till  the  cellular  spaces  are  blocked  by  new 
cells,  and  till  granulation  is  occarring.  One  of  the  most 
important  preliminary  procedures  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  teeth  before  the  operation,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  scarcely 
ever  carried  out.  In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  especially, 
where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  more 
especially  in  hospital  patients,  foul  material  collects  about  the 
teeth  in  large  quantities,  and  is  ready  to  infect  the  freshly  cub 
surface,  and  one  must  remember  the  important  part  which  dosage 
plays  in  the  subsequent  severity  of  the  disease.  Great  care  must 
therefore  be  paid  to  this  matter,  for  some  days  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  time,  the  teeth,  both  in  front  and  behind,  being 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  cleaned  with  a  brush  and  with  anti- 
septic solutions,  such  as  sanitas,  permanganate  of  potash,  &c.  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  this  should  be  still  more  thoroughly 
carried  out,  and  any  bad  stumps  should  be  taken  away.  The 
patient  should  also  wash  out  his  mouth  frequently  with  the  same 
antiseptic,  so  as,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  material ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  cancerous  ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
if  they  are  within  easy  reach,  I  generally,  when  the  patient  is 
under  chloroform,  after  drying  them,  swab  them  over  with 
undiluted  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  the 
masses  of  septic  material  which  are  present  in  the  wound. 
Subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  use  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  as  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  or  of 
iodoform  in  moderate  quantities,  is  of  some  advantage,  but  I 
agree  with  Kocher  that  the  chief  point  is  the  plugging  of  the 
wound  vsdth  antiseptic  gauze,  such  as  cyanide  gauze  sprinkled 
with  iodoform,  which  is  frequently  changed,  and  is  of  value 
in  soaking  up  the  discharge  and  preventing  its  decomposi- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  that  the  essential  point  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  mouth  and  the  wound  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  opei^ation ;  and  the  second  essential  is  that  the  discharge  runs 
freely  awa}^  and  in  all  cases  where  a  communicating  external 
wound  is  made,  one  or  more  drainage  tubes  of  large  size  should 
pass  freely  into  the  mouth. 

As  regards  the  results,  it  must  be  confessed  that  true  cures  are 
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comparatively  rare,  and  are  not,  of  course,  nearly  so  frequent  as 
in  the  breast,  but  this  is  to  a  great  extent  due,  I  think,  to  neglect 
in  taking  away  enough  of  the  tongue  muscles  in  deep-seated  cases, 
and  more  especially  to  not  clearing  out  the  glandular  area 
properly.  And,  further,  some  surgeons  are  very  apt  to  look  on 
glandular  enlargements,  unless  very  small,  as  inoperable,  and  thus 
abandon  patients  to  their  fate  who  might,  I  think,  still  have  had 
a  fair  chance  by  operation.  "Winiwarter  gives  2'3  per  cent,  of 
cures  and  42  per  cent,  mortality ;  Konig,  12  per  cent,  cures  and 
28  per  cent,  mortality ;  Kocher  (leaving  out  the  last  three  years), 
18  per  cent,  cures  and  11  per  cent,  mortality.  "With  regard  to 
Kocher's  cures,  eight  in  number  (one  after  operation  for  recoiTence), 
it  must  be  noted  that  in  two  of  them  cancer  again  appeared  in 
the  mouth  10  and  12  years  respectively  after  the  operation  ;  while 
one  died  seven  years  later  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  first 
two  cases  must,  however,  I  think,  be  looked  on  rather  as  fresh 
disease  than  as  recuiTence  of  the  former. 

I  feel  sure  that  when  the  recent  work  on  cancer  is  more 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  tongue,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
removal  of  the  glands,  we  may  look  for  fui'ther  improvement  in 
the  results.  I  must  not,  however,  take  up  more  time  in  con- 
sidering disease  of  the  tongue  ;  what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
removal  of  the  glands  and  the  after  treatment  in  connection  with 
loharyngeal  disease  applies  equally  to  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and 
therefore  I  shall  leave  these  points  till  I  come  to  speak  of  cancer 
of  the  pharynx. 

The  limits  of  the  operation  for  cure  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
tongue  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  : — Yery  extensive  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tongue  muscles,  especially  downwards  towards  the 
hyoid  bone ;  extensive  affection  of  the  jaw  in  addition  to  the 
tongue ;  extension  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx ;  and  involve- 
ment of  the  carotid  artery  and  vagus  nerve  in  the  large  glandular 
mass.  In  these  cases  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  very  much  in  the  way 
of  operation  which  can  be  beneficial  to  the  patient.  In  cases 
where  the  glandular  enlargement  is  marked,  some  sui-geons  advise 
the  removal  of  the  tongue  with  the  view  of  taking  away  tlie 
disease  in  the  mouth,  which  is  the  most  distressing  thing  to  the 
patient,  but  an  essential  for  such  a  procedure  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  good  probability  of  subsequent  non-recurrence  in  the  mouth, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  think  that  in  most  cases  where  the  disease 
in  the  mouth  is  of  such  small  extent  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
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it  will  not  recur  locally  after  operation,  the  glandular  disease  can 
also  be  taken  away  and  a  cure  aimed  at.  In  cases  where  the 
glandular  enlargement  is  really  inoperable,  the  removal  of  the 
tongue,  if  local  recurrence  did  not  take  place,  would,  no  donbt,  be 
of  advantage  to  the  patient ;  but,  failing  that,  we  must  be  content, 
so  far  as  operative  measures  are  concerned,  with  such  substitutes 
as  division  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  tracheotomy,  &c. 

2.  Cancer  of  the  Pharynx, 

Cancer  may  begin  anywhere  in  the  pharynx,  but  most  commonly 
(apparently  in  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases)  it  commences  in  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  tonsils  or  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and 
spreads  from  tbence  over  the  neighbouring  parts.  From  the 
tonsil  the  disease  spreads  most  often  and  earliest  on  to  the  pillars 
of  tbe  fauces  and  upwards  to  the  soft  palate,  next  most  frequently 
downwards  on  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  lastly,  backwards 
over  the  pharynx ;  indeed,  in  most  cases  which  come  under  view, 
one  usually  finds  most  or  all  of  these  parts  affected,  even  on  tbe 
first  occasion  when  one  sees  the  patient.  Epithelioma,  also,  some- 
times, though  not  nearly  so  commonly,  begins  about  the  epiglottis 
and  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  the  thii^d  point  of  selection  is  lower 
down,  close  to  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  trouble  the  disease  causes  at  an 
early  period ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  ninth  case  (No.  39,  Table  III), 
tbe  patient  does  not  observe  anything  wrong  till  the  occurrence  of 
bleeding  attracts  bis  attention.  In  other  instances,  as  in  Case  4 
(No.  127),  be  first  notices  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  bis  throat,  or 
again,  in  Case  6  (No.  26),  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  di-yness 
about  tbe  throat,  and,  very  commonly,  pain  shooting  up  to  the  ear. 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  first  tbing  which  leads  bim  to 
call  in  a  surgeon  is  the  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tbe  angle  of  the  jaw.  Consequently,  as  epithe- 
liomata  in  tbis  region  apparently  grow  very  readily  and  i-apidly, 
it  is  but  seldom  that  the  patient  seeks  advice  before  the  disease 
has  spread  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  when  he  does  apply,  the 
case  is  generally  regarded  as  hopeless,  and  he  is  condemned  to 
palliative  treatment.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  evident  fi'om  the 
list  of  cases  I  have  put  together,  a  considerable  number  of  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  for  cancer  in  this  region,  the  success, 
however,  naturally  being  limited,  owing  to  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  disease,  to  some  extent  to 
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the  removal  having  been  imperfectly  can-ied  out,  and  also  to  the 
limited  experience  of  individual  operators,  owing  to  the  rarity  of 
the  disease. 

In  considering  the  question  of  cancer  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  most 
convenient  to  divide  this  part  into  several  regions,  for  the  method 
of  operation  and  the  results  of  treatment  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  part  affected.  Thus,  we  may  speak  of  (1) 
Cancer  in  the  naso-pharynx,  (2)  Cancer  affecting  the  soft  or  hard 
palate  alone,  (3)  Cancer  affecting  the  tonsillar  region  and 
spreading  from  thence  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  (4)  Cancer 
affecting  the  pharynx  proper,  and  (5)  Cancer  affecting  the 
pharynx  and  larynx.  Of  these,  I  have  omitted  entirely  cancer  of 
the  soft  or  hard  palate  alone,  because  these  cases  are  compara- 
tively limited  and  readily  dealt  with  from  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  also  because  many  of  the  palate  tumours  described  as 
alveolar  sarcomata  and  adenoid  carcinomata,  are  in  reality  quite 
simple  growths,  and  have  no  tendency  to  recur  after  removal. 
Nor  have  I  gone  into  the  results  with  regard  to  cancer  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  but  I  nevertheless  mention  three  cases  in  which  I 
have  operated  in  this  situation,  more,  however,  with  a  view  of 
putting  them  on  record  than  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Further,  I  have  in  my  list  included  sarco- 
mata as  well  as  carcinomata,  and  I  have  done  so  on  account  of  the 
great  interest  of  the  operative  procedures,  and  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  likelihood  of  recurrence,  the  question  whether  we  have 
been  dealing  with  a  sarcoma  or  a  carcinoma  does  not  materially 
influence  the  methods  of  operation,  the  functional  result,  or  the 
result  as  regards  life. 

I  think  I  can  best  give  a  view  of  the  whole  matter  if  I  devote 
the  rest  of  to-day's  lecture  to  a  description  of  the  cases  in  which 
I  have  myself  operated,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  then 
subsequently  refer  to  the  tables  which  have  been  placed  in  your 
hands,  giving  the  operative  results  which  have  been  attained  in 
this  disease.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  describe  three  cases  of 
disease  in  the  naso-pharynx. 

Case  1. — Lymphosarcoma  of  fhe  left  side  of  the  Naso-pJiarynx, 
involving  the  Eustachian  Tube,  and  growing  from  the  base  of 
the  Skull. 

The  patient  was  a  male,  aged  46,  and  was  first  seen  by  me  on 
March  9th,  1892.    The  patient  consulted  Dr.  Urban  Pritchard 
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about  a  year  previously  on  account  of  buzzing  in  tlie  left  ear;  at 
that  time  there  was  no  suspicion  of  new  growth.  About  six 
months  afterwards  he  noticed  that  he  was  becoming  deaf  on  the 
left  side,  and  for  the  last  three  months  he  had  observed  that  there 
was  some  obstruction  of  the  left  nostril.  He  therefore  saw 
Dr.  Pritchard  for  the  second  time  at  the  end  of  February,  1892, 
and  on  examination  a  growth  was  found  on  the  left  side  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  blocking  and  apparently  involving  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Dr.  Pritchard  had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Greville 
Macdonald,  and  as  a  result  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  growth 
were  described  to  me,  and  the  problem  was  put  whether  any 
operative  interference  was  possible  in  the  case  of  a  malignant 
tumour  in  this  region.  The  patient  was  particularly  desirous,  in 
connection  with  his  private  affairs,  that  if  possible  some  extension 
of  life  might  be  obtained  for  him. 

I  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  decided  that  an  opera- 
tion was  possible,  and  accordingly  I  saw  the  patient  on  March 
9th,  1892,  and  found  the  following  state  of  matters.  The  patient 
was  in  good  general  health,  and  had  not  been  losing  flesh  or 
strength  lately.  The  various  organs  of  the  body  appeared  to  be 
healthy.  The  hearing  on  the  right  side  was  normal,  on  the  left 
side  a  watch  was  only  heard  when  applied  to  the  ear ;  breathing 
through  the  left  nostril  was  almost  completely  obstructed.  On 
looking  into  the  mouth,  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  fulness  of 
the  soft  palate  on  the  left  side.  With  the  rhinoscope  a  prominent 
tumour  was  evident,  projecting  on  the  left  side  of  the  naso- 
pharynx, reaching  inwards  as  far  as  the  septum,  downwards  to 
and  involving  the  soft  palate,  backwards  to  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  and  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  Eustachian 
tube  was  apparently  involved  in  the  growth,  and  in  oui'  opinion  it 
had  started  from  that  part.  The  tumour  was  slightly  ulcerated  at 
the  upper  part,  but  there  had  been  no  bleeding  nor  pain.  With 
the  finger  the  outlines  of  the  tumour  could  be  readily  made  out. 
It  did  not  seem  to  extend  into  the  nasal  cavity,  but  it  pushed  down 
the  soft  palate  and  extended  into  it.  A  mass  of  enlarged  glands 
was  felt  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  anterior  ti'iangle  and 
extending  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  This  mass  was  not 
at  all  freely  movable. 

I  explained  to  the  patient  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
operation,  and  the  great  probability  of  recuiTence,  but  as  it  was  of 
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great  importance  to  his  family  that  he  should  live  as  long  as 
possible,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  operation. 

On  March  I3th,  1892,  I  performed  the  following  operation, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Boyd  and  Burghard.  Just  at  the 
time  that  this  case  occun-ed.  Dr.  Wright  had  published  some 
papers  on  the  value  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  increasing  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood,  and  also  of  fibrin  ferment  as  a  styptic,  and  1 
therefore  asked  him  to  be  present  and  to  superintend  the  use  of 
these  substances,  for  I  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  bleeding.  Accordingly,  an  hour  before  the  operation,  a  pint  of 
water  containing  half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  calcium  was 
injected  into  the  rectum,  and  during  the  operation  pledgets  of 
salicylic  wool  soaked  in  "Wright's  fibrin  ferment  solution  were 
applied  to  the  freshly  cut  surfaces.  Whether  as  the  result  of  this 
treatment  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  extremely  little  blood  was  lost : 
[  do  not  think  more  than  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  all. 
By  means  of  an  oblique  incision  carried  along  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  a  mass  of  glands  was  removed  from 
the  neck.  They  were  deeply  seated,  being  attached  to  the  fascia 
over  the  atlas,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  running  in  front  of 
them.  In  addition,  the  fat  and  tissues  in  the  vicinity  were,  of 
course,  also  taken  away.  After  their  removal,  the  tumour  could 
be  felt  from  the  wound,  and  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  vessels 
were  in  no  way  involved  in  it,  the  further  operation  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  next  step  was  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  and  the 
insertion  of  a  Hahn's  tube.  I  then  proceeded  to  remove  the 
upper  jaw  on  the  left  side,  the  usual  skin  incisions  being  made. 
The  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  were, 
however,  detached  from  the  bone  and  left  behind,  and  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  also  left.  After  the  removal  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  was  divided  with 
bone  forceps  and  the  process  removed  ;  the  front  of  the  tumour 
could  then  be  seen.  The  next  step  was  to  detach  the  tumour 
from  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  other  tissues  outside  it, 
and  the  soft  palate.  It  was  then  found  to  have  originated  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  to  have  grown  down- 
wards along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  involving  the  Eustachian 
tabe  in  its  course.  A  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  was  removed, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  all  around  the  tumour  was  divided. 
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The  periosteum  over  the  whole  roof  of  the  naso-pharynx  was  then 
carefully  detached  as  far  out  as  the  foramina  for  the  vessels,  and 
as  far  forward  as  the  disease  seemed  to  extend.  A  layer  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone  was  then  chipped  off,  and  the  whole  bare 
surface  cauterised  with  Paquelin's  cautery  ;  the  hard  palate  was 
then  stitched  to  the  cheek,  and  the  wound  closed  with  sutures. 
As  has  already  been  said,  very  little  blood  was  lost,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  proved  to  have  been 
quite  unnecessary.    Tlie  operation  lasted  about  two  hours. 

There  was  remarkably  little  shock  after  the  operation,  and  by 
the  evening  it  had  quite  passed  off.  There  is  very  little  to  say 
about  the  further  progress  of  the  case.  The  temperature  only 
once  reached  100°  F.,  and  that  was  on  the  morning  after  the 
operation,  and  the  further  progi-ess  towards  recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted. It  was  very  extraordinary  what  an  entire  absence 
there  was  of  septic  absorption.  The  tracheotomy  tube  was  left 
out  on  the  day  after  the  operation,  all  the  stitches  were  removed 
on  the  fifth  day,  the  patient  got  up  on  the  tenth  day,  and  left 
town  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

"Very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  able  to  resume  business,  and 
for  about  fifteen  months  there  was  no  sign  of  recurrence  in  the 
nose,  although  in  March,  1893,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  after  the  first 
operation,  I  removed  some  small  glands  from  the  left  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck.  In  July,  1893,  however,  he  began  to  have 
some  bleeding  from  his  nose,  and  accordingly  I  reopened  the  scar 
and  found  that  recurrence  had  taken  place  at  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
cavity  in  front  of  the  former  seat  of  the  disease,  the  situation  of 
the  original  tumour,  however,  remaining  perfectly  well.  I  cleared 
this  pai't  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  for  a  time  he  went  on 
very  well ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1894,  abont  two  years  after  the 
first  operation,  he  began  to  go  downhill,  bleeding  occurring  again 
from  the  nose,  and  glands  enlarging  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck. 
He  gradually  became  worse,  and  ultimately  died  on  December 
14th,  1894,  two  and  three  quarter  years  after  the  first  operation, 
having  had  time  to  put  his  affairs  in  good  order  and  to  provide  for 
his  family. 

Quite  recently  I  have  had  another  somewhat  similar  case, 
which  I  may  introduce  here. 
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Qi^c-E  2.  Lymphosarcoma  growing  from  the  base  of  the  Skull  and 

projecting  into  the  Naso-pharyngeal  Cavity. 

Female,  aged  24.  Admitted  to  King's  College  Hospital, 
December  2nd,  1895.  The  patient  had  noticed  stuffiness  in  her 
right  nostril  as  long  ago  as  last  August,  but  thought  it  was  due  to 
a  cold,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it.  It,  however,  gradually  became 
woi'se,  and  a  few  days  before  admission  she  consulted  Dr.  W.  H. 
Dobie,  of  Chester,  who  diagnosed  the  condition  of  matters  and 
.sent  her  up  to  me.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman  in  good 
health,  who  had  not  been  wasting,  and  only  complained  of  this 
feeling  of  stuffiness  in  the  nostril.  Nothing  was  seen  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  mouth,  but  with  the  finger  a  hard  mass  was  felt 
through  the  soft  palate,  especially  on  the  right  side.  On  examina- 
tion with  the  rhinoscope,  a  rounded  swelling  was  seen  growing 
from  the  roof  of  the  naso-pharynx  and  filling  up  most  of  the 
space ;  no  ulceration  over  it,  and  it  was  not  pedunculated.  With 
the  finger  passed  up  behind  the  soft  palate,  a  firm  tumour  was  felt 
which  apparently  did  not  extend  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  was 
nearly  centrally  situated ;  no  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck. 

On  December  22nd,  1895,  the  patient  was  antesthetised  with 
chloi'oform,  and  the  soft  palate  was  split  in  the  middle  line,  the 
incision  being  carried  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
osteum of  the  hard  palate  nearly  to  the  front.  The  periosteum  of 
the  hard  palate  was  then  peeled  off  the  posterior  part,  and  by 
means  of  a  chisel  and  hammer  a  curved  portion  of  the  back  part 
of  the  bone  of  the  hard  palate,  as  well  as  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vomer,  was  chipped  away.  The  soft  parts  being  held  aside  by  a 
string  passed  through  each  flap,  a  very  fair  view  of  the  tumour 
was  obtained,  the  head  hanging  down.  An  incision  was  then 
made  through  the  mucous  membi^ane  and  periosteum  over  the  base 
of  the  skull  all  round  the  growth,  and  as  far  from  it  as  possible, 
and  then  the  periosteum  with  the  tumour  over  it  were  detached. 
After  detaching  the  periosteum,  and  after  bleeding  had  been 
arrested  by  pressure,  the  whole  raw  surface  was  thoroughly 
painted  over  repeatedly  with  nitric  acid,  and  after  the  acid  had 
acted  for  some  time,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  applied 
to  the  part.  The  soft  and  hard  palate  were  then  united  with 
stitches,  no  dressing  of  any  kind  being  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  recovery  was  uninteiTupted.   The  palate  united  perfectly,  and 
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when  the  patient  was  sent  home  on  January  10th,  the  raw  surface 
was  granulating  nicely  and  seemed  perfectly  healthy.  From  the 
second  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  kept  in  a  sitting 
position. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  a  totally  different  method  of 
procedure  was  adopted  to  that  which  was  employed  in  the  former 
case.    In  the  former  case,  however,  the  tumour  was  unilateral, 
and,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  extended  well  into  the  side  of  the 
neck,  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  possible  to  get  satisfactory  access 
to  it  from  below  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  centrally  situated,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  method  employed  would  be  sufficient.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  of  the  two  plans  I  believe  the  former, 
namely  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  at  any  rate  a  temporary 
resection  of  it,  and  removal  of  the  pterygoid  process,  is  much  the 
more  satisfactory.     In  the  first  case  I  could  see  exactly  what 
I  was  doing,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  access  to 
the  whole  affected  area ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  difficult  to  be 
quite  certain  whether  I  had  got  well  beyond  the  growth  at  the 
anterior  part ;  and  though  this  last  plan  may  be  useful  in  cases 
where  the  tumour  is  quite  small  and  centrally  placed,  I  should  be 
inclined  in  most  cases  to  employ  the  former  method.   The  remark- 
able absence  of  any  septic  phenomena  in  both  these  cases  is  very 
striking,  and  I  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  free  escape  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  surface  of  the  wound  as  the  result  of  the  position 
of  the  patient,  and  also  to  scrupulous  care  in  cleansing  the  mouth 
and  in  avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  septic  infection  fi'om 
without. '  Both  cases  show  that  tracheotomy  is  quite  uimecessary 
in  these  operations. 

The  following  case  may  also  be  added  to  this  group,  although 
here  the  disease  extended  further  forwards. 

Case  3. — Spindle-celled  sarcoma  growing  from  the  roof  of  the  Nasal 
Cavity,  involving  the  Sphenoidal,  Ethmoidal,  and  Frontal  Sinuses, 
and  destroying  the  upper  part  of  the  Nasal  Septum. 

The  patient  was  a  female,  about  40  years  of  age,  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Edward  Law,  and  seen  on  February  14th,  1894.  There  was  a 
history  that  the  patient  had  suffered  from  nasal  polypi  for  10  years, 
these  polypi  being,  however,  not  the  ordinary  mucous  polypi,  but 
evidently  of  a  more  or  less  malignant  chai-acter.    She  had  been 
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operated  on  many  times  and  in  many  -yvays.  Recently  alio  had 
been  under  the  care  of  Professor  Volkmann,  who  had  attempted  to 
destroy  the  growth  with  the  thermocautery,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
orifice  of  the  nostril  had  been  much  burned  and  had  become  so 
contracted  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  into  it.  The  right  nostril 
was  completely  filled  np  with  growth,  which  distended  the  nose 
and  destroyed  the  nasal  bones,  and  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose  a  soft 
tumour  was  felt  and  seen  projecting  forwards  ;  the  frontal  eminence 
was  much  more  marked  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  The 
right  eye  was  pushed  outwards,  and  also  projected  forward. 
There  was  no  swelling  of  the  superior  maxilla,  but  electric  illu- 
mination of  the  mouth  showed  a  greater  area  of  opacity  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left.  By  posterior  rhinoscopy,  a  globular 
mass  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  of  a  mucous  appearance,  was  seen 
projecting  into  the  naso-pharynx  and  pressing  on  the  right 
Eustachian  tube.  The  nasal  septum  was  pushed  towards  the  left 
and  almost  blocked  the  left  nostril.  The  patient  was  a  prima-donna 
contralto,  and,  curiously  enough,  her  singing  voice  was  unafFected. 

On  March  7th,  1894,  I  performed  the  following  operation.  An 
incision  was  made  along  the  right  side  of  the  nose  from  the  frontal 
bone  downwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  and 
the  ala  and  right  side  of  the  nose  were  detached  and  turned  over 
to  the  left  side,  the  skin  being  carefully  separated  from  the 
tumour  in  front.  The  tumour  was  partly  cystic  and  was 
gradually  separated  from  its  attachments  along  with  as  much 
healthy  tissue  as  possible.  It  filled  and  distended  the  right 
frontal  sinus  and  projected  somewhat  into  the  left,  but  it  came 
completely  away  along  with  the  mucous  membrane.  It  opened 
and  projected  into  the  right  orbital  cavity,  and  it  grew  from  the 
whole  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  especially  on  the  right  side, 
and  had  destroyed  the  vomer  at  the  upper  part.  Gx'eat  care  was 
taken  to  remove  all  the  periosteum  and  the  walls  of  the  various 
cells  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  safety.  The  surface  of  the 
bones  was  then  cauterised  and  sponged  with  undiluted  carbolic 
acid ;  the  skin  was  replaced  in  position  and  stitched,  and  a  plug 
was  introduced  into  the  right  nostril  so  as  to  keep  it  open  during 
the  healing  process.  The  right  antrum  was  also  full  of  pus,  and 
it  was  opened  in  the  usual  manner  through  the  alveolus,  and  a 
drainage  tube  inserted  into  it. 

Here,  again,  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  absolutely 
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free  from  any  fever  or  ot-lier  cause  of  anxiety.  The  tempera- 
ture did  not  rise  above  100°  F.,  and  she  left  tlie  home  within  three 
weeks,  apparently  well.  She  j;emained  well  till  a  year  ago,  since 
whicli  time  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her.  At  that  time  she  was 
hoping  to  get  an  engagement  in  an  opera  abroad,  and  probably  was 
successful.    The  tumour  was  a  spindle-cclled  sarcoma. 

I  have  put  these  three  cases  together  on  account  of  their  great 
interest,  but  I  have  not  made  any  attempt  at  collecting  the  cases 
of  operation  for  malifjnant  tumours  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them.  1  have  already  mentioned 
the  two  modes  in  which  access  was  gained  to  the  tumours  in  the 
first  two  instances,  and  the  remarkable  freedom  from  sepsis  in  the 
after  progress  of  all  the  cases.  How  far  the  operation  in  these 
cases  is  worth  while,  is  a  matter  which  is  difficult  to  determine. 
I  believe  that  in  a  carcinomatous  affection  of  these  parts  it  would 
certainly  (unless  the  disease  was  very  extensive)  be  well  worth 
while,  but  lympho-sarcoma  is  notably  a  very  disheartening  disease  to 
operate  on.  Neverfcheless,  in  the  first  case  to  which  I  have  refen-ed, 
the  result,  although  not  a  cure,  was  such  as  to  place  the  patient  in 
a  very  much  better  position  than  if  the  operation  had  not  been 
done  ;  and  he  himself  was  more  than  satisfied  that  the  operation 
he  had  gone  through  was  well  worth  the  result  obtained. 

In.  the  following  cases  we  have  to  do  with  tumours  lower  down, 
in  the  pharynx  proper,  or  in  the  neighboui  ing  parts.  First  a  case 
affecting  both  larynx  and  pharynx,  then  three  successful  cases, 
then  three  fatal  ones,  and  lastly,  one  where  local  recurrence  took 
place. 

Case  4  (No.  127,  Table  III). — EpWielioma  of  the  right  side  of 
the  Pharynx,  the  Epiglottis,  right  Aryteno-epiglottidean  Fold,  the 
■pharyngeal  mass  being  also  adherent  to  the  Thyroid  Cartilage. 

Male,  aged  42,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare.  About  the  end  of  June,  1892,  the  patient  had  a 
feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  right  side  of  the  throab  when  he 
yawned,  but  he  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  it,  and 
otiherwise  he  had  no  trouble  or  pain.  He  saw  Dr.  Roxburgh 
about  it  for  the  first  time  on  July  24th,  and  he  diagnosed  a 
malignant  ulcer  of  the  pharynx.  The  patient  came  up  to  town 
next  day  and  saw  a  laryngologist,  who  confirmed  the  diagnosis, 
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and  thought  that  the  disease  might  be  removed  by  operation. 
Two  or  three  days  later  (on  July  28th)  he  saw  Dr.  Greville 
Macdonald,  who  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  who  arranged 
for  me  to  go  down  and  see  the  case,  and,  if  I  approved,  to  operate. 
I  saw  the  patient  on  August  1st,  1892,  and  operated  the  same  day. 

On  examination,  I  found  him  in  good  general  health,  and  his 
various  organs  were  healthy.  Nothing  was  visible  on  inspection 
of  the  tbroat  from  the  mouth,  but  with  the  laryngoscope  a  ragged 
ulcer  somewhat  larger  than  a  shilling  was  seen  on  the  right  side 
of  the  pharynx,  spreading  on  to  the  right  aryteno-epiglottidean 
fold,  and  possibly  as  far  as  the  right  side  of  the  epiglottis.  The 
vocal  cords  were  normal.  As  far  as  any  of  us  who  had  seen  the 
case  could  judge,  the  disease  was  quite  limited :  until  we  came  to 
the  actual  operation,  we  had  no  idea  that  it  had  spread  super- 
ficially in  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  extent  which  we  found 
had  taken  place. 

The  following  were  the  steps  of  the  operation.  Preliminary 
tracheotomy  performed  and  a  Hahn's  tube  inserted ;  a  long 
incision  was  then  made  parallel  with  the  vessels,  and  a  transverse 
one  along  the  border  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
vessels  were  pulled  outwards,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  was 
raised.  It  was  found  impossible  to  save  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  on  that  side.  The  pharynx  was  opened  from  the  side,  and 
the  disease  exposed.  It  was  found  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  had  been  supposed,  because  it  spread  superficially  and  had 
not  led  to  any  marked  thickening  of  the  mucous  membi'ane  at  the 
edge  of  the  growth.  It  reached  to  the  middle  line  behind,  on  to 
the  tongue  in  front,  and  was  adherent  to  the  wing  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  define  its  extent  on  account 
of  its  superficial  spread.  The  whole  mass  was  removed,  viz.,  the 
affected  portion  of  the  pharynx,  the  right  aryteno-epiglottidean 
fold,  a  small  part  of  the  tongue,  the  greater  part  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  a  piece  of  the  wing  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  Hahn's 
tube  was  left  in,  and  a  feeding  tube  was  introduced  into  the 
wound. 

The  patient  stood  the  operation  well,  the  Hahn's  tube  was 
changed  the  next  day  for  another,  and  as  a  section  of  the  ejaiglottis 
made  in  the  meantime  showed  that  the  epithelioma  was  spreading 
superficially  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  cut  surface,  the  small  remaining 
piece  was  clipped  out.  For  the  next  two  days  the  patient  went 
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on  very  well,  but  on  the  4tL  August  signs  of  septic  pneumonia 
appeared,  and  he  went  very  rapidly  downhill,  and  died  on  the 
following  day. 

Case  o  (No.  22,  Table  III). — Bound-celled  sarcoma  of  the  right 
Tonsil,  side  of  Pharynx,  soft  Palate,  and  lower  part  of  the  Naso- 
pharynx. 

Male,  aged  45.  Sent  by  Dr.  Felix  Semon,  and  seen  by  me  on 
Jime  13th,  1894.  Six  months  previously  an  enlarged  gland  was 
removed  by  another  surgeon  from  the  right  anterior  triangle  of 
the  neck,  and  on  microscopical  examination  was  said  to  be  of  a 
simple  character.  At  that  time  nothing  was  noticed  in  the  tbroat. 
About  four  months  before  I  saw  him,  he  began  to  suffer  from 
uneasiness  and  pain  in  his  throat,  but  he  did  not  consult  anyone 
till  June  13tb,  when  he  saw  Dr.  Semon,  who,  thinking  that  it 
was  a  case  whicli  might  be  operated  on,  sent  him  on  to' me. 

On  examination,  the  right  tonsil  was  seen  to  be  much  enlarged, 
ulcerated,  hard,  and  fixed.  The  disease  extended  to  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  and  on  to  the  right  side  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
appeared  to  be  adherent  to  the  external  pterygoid  process.  Prom 
the  history  of  its  rapid  growth  (for  the  history,  as  I  understood 
it  at  the  time,  was  but  of  a  few  weeks'  duration)  and  its  general 
characteristics,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  infiltrating  the  tissues 
around  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  thought  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  taking  away  all  the  disease,  and  therefore  advised 
him  not  to  have  an  operation  done,  and  this  advice  agi'eed  with 
that  of  the  surgeon  who  had  previously  operated  on  him,  and 
who  came  to  me  with  him. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  till  August  29th.  I  then  found 
that  the  tumour  had  increased  greatly  in  size,  and  was  now  filling 
up  the  pharynx  to  a  considerable  extent,  reaching  well  beyond 
the  middle  line.  It  interfered  greatly  with  swallowing,  and  to 
some  extent  with  bi-eathing.  The  tumour  was  still  very  hard  and 
ulcerated,  but  it  did  not  give  me  the  same  impression  of  wide 
infiltration  which  it  did  formerly.  I  therefore  reconsidered  the 
question  of  operation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might, 
after  all,  be  possible  to  remove  the  tumour,  and  seeing  that  he  had 
not  many  weeks  to  live,  I  put  the  question  of  operation  to  the 
patient  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  medical  man),  and  he  decided  in 
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favour  of  it.     There  were  one  or  two  enlai-gecl  glands  in  the 
anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  at  the  seat  of  the  former  operation. 

On  September  11th,  1894,  I  operated  as  follows  :— In  the  first 
instance  an  incision  was  made  along  the  line  of  the  vessels,  the 
glands  removed,  and  the  external  carotid  artery  tied ;  the  cheek 
was  then  split  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  masseter  muscle. 
An  incision  was  now  made  througli  the  mucous  membrane  in 
front  of  the  growth,  the  lower  part  of  the  pterygoid  process  was 
removed  with  bone  forceps,  and  the  affected  portion  of  the  soft 
palate  was  clipped  away  with  scissors.  At  this  stage  it  was  found 
that,  owing  to  the  throat  being  filled  up  Avith  the  growth,  the 
patient  could  not  bi-eathe  pi-operly  during  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions, and  therefore  tracheotomy  was  performed  and  a  Hahn's 
tube  inserted.  By  means  of  a  blunt  instrument,  the  tissues  in 
front  of  the  tumour  were  separated  till  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  was  exposed,  and  a  layer  of  that  muscle  was  removed  with 
the  tumour  in  front  of  it.  It  was  then  easy  to  define  the  upper, 
posterior,  and  lower  borders  of  the  growth,  and  the  healthy  tissue 
was  clipped  through  well  beyond  it  on  all  sides.  The  growth  had 
become  adherent  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  a  small  portion  of 
that  tube  was  therefore  removed.  Hardly  any  blood  was  lost.  The 
wound  in  the  cheek  and  the  external  wound,  which,  I  think,  did  not 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure,  were 
stitched  up,  a  drainage  tube  being  inserted  in  the  latter. 

The  patient  had  practically  no  shock  after  the  operation,  and 
daring  the  course  of  the  case  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all 
septic  complications,  the  temperature  not  once  going  above  100"  F. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  the  patient  had  intense  pain  in  his 
liver,  which  alarmed  me  very  much,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
this  was  a  condition  to  which  he  was  subject,  which  he  termed 
"  Suakim  liver,"  and  from  which  he  had  suffered  periodically  since 
the  Egyptian  campaign.  His  treatment  for  this  condition  was 
absolute  starvation,  and  for  nearly  a  week  he  would  not  take 
a,nything  by  the  mouth,  and  subsisted  on  rectal  enemata  and 
nutrient  suppositories.  When  this  liver  trouble  had  passed  off, 
he  was  able  to  swallow  fairly  well,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
in  swallowing  since.  The  tracheotomy  tube  was  left  out  on  the 
day  after  the  operation.  The  patient  left  the  home  between  three 
and  four  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  is  still  alive  and  well. 

The  local  result  has  so  far  been  absolutely  satisfactory ;  there 
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has  been  no  local  recurrence  whatever,  and  the  functional  result 
is  perfect.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  or  swallowing. 
Althougli  there  has  been  no  local  recurrence,  I  found  in  March  of 
last  year  that  several  glands  had  become  enlarged  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  triangle  and  under  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  I 
therefore  performed  a  somewhat  elaborate  operation  with  the  view 
of  clearing  them  out.  Last  summer,  also,  he  came  to  me  and 
pointed  out  a  small  gland  in  the  posterior  triangle  which  he 
thought  was  enlarging,  and  I  therefore  cleared  out  all  the 
glandular  tissue  from  the  posterior  triangle  and  root  of  the  neck, 
but  found  none  which  showed  evidence  of  disease.  (In  April, 
1896,  I  found  two  deeply-seated  enlarged  glands  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  which  I  removed.) 

Case  6  (No.  26,  Table  III)  .—Epithelioma  of  the  left  Tonsil  and  soft 
Palate,  xvith  a  large  mass  of  glands  in  the  anterior  triangle  of  the 
Necli  adherent  to  the  vessels,  extending  under  the  Sterno-mastoid 
Muscle,  and  up  to  the  base  of  the  Skull. 

Male,  aged  55,  sent  by  Dr.  Felix  Semon,  and  seen  by  me  on 
October  13th,  1894.  The  history  was  that  the  patient  first  began 
to  feel  uneasiness  about  the  throat  during  the  previous  June,  and 
at  that  time  he  was  treated  for  gout.  In  July  he  noticed  a 
swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  since  that  time  the 
throat  trouble  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  glands  have  gone  on 
enlarging.  In  September  he  saw  a  well-known  surgeon,  who  said 
that  the  disease  was  malignant,  but  that  no  operation  was  possible. 
Dr.  Semon,  whom  he  then  consulted,  having  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  case  before  him,  thought  that  something  might  be  done, 
and  therefore  asked  me  to  see  him. 

His  condition  at  that  time  was  as  follows.  Towards  the  upper 
pjirt  of  the  left  tonsil  there  was  a  patch  of  ulceration  with  a  very 
hard  base  and  edge  and  a  warty  surface,  which  spread  on  to  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces  and  involved  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
soft  palate.  There  was  also  a  very  large  mass  of  glands  in  the 
left  anterior  triangle,  extending  from  the  mastoid  process  down- 
wards to  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passing  under  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  mass  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
vessels.    "We   came   to  the  conclusion  that   an   operation  was 
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feasible,  and  accordingly  explained  to  the  patient  its  nature  and 
risks.    He  at  once  decided  to  have  it  done. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  October  15th,  1894,  and  I  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Semon  and  Mr.  Venning.  In  the  first  place,  a 
long  incision  was  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
raastoid  fi-om  the  mastoid  process  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  at  the  lower 
part,  the  jugular  vein  was  exposed.  It  was  found  that  the  glands 
were  firmly  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore 
the  jugular  vein  was  tied  in  two  parts  below  the  mass  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  vein  and  glands  were  then  raised  in 
one  piece,  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  well  to  each  side,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  mass.  It  was  not,  however,  actually  involved  in  the 
disease,  and  by  separating  the  glands,  the  nerve  was  retained 
intact.  The  jugular  vein  was  tied  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the 
skull,  and  the  mass  of  glands,  with  the  vein  and  all  the  fat  and 
glands  under  the  sterno-mastoid  and  well  into  the  posterior 
triangle  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  othez',  right  up  to  atid 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was  removed.  The  external  carotid 
artery  was  next  tied,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and 
the  sfcylo-hyoid  muscles  were  divided  so  as  to  allow  the  jaw  to 
come  well  forward  ;  and  then,  the  head  being  thrown  back  over 
the  table,  and  the  mouth  held  open  with  a  gag,  the  soft  palate  was 
clipped  thi-ough  well  beyond  the  disease,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  incised  all  round  the  area  of  the  growth  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it.  By  means  of  the  finger  in  the  external 
wound  t,he  limits  of  the  growth  were  defined  and  the  whole 
diseased  mass  was  clipped  out.  A  large  drainage  tube  was 
inserted  from  the  external  wound,  and  the  skin  incision  closed  at 
the  upper  part  by  sutures. 

The  patient  was  a  good  deal  collapsed  after  the  operation,  but 
recovered  the  same  evening,  and  went  on  remarkably  well.  As  in 
the  previous  case,  there  was  no  rise  of  temperature  or  septic 
complication.  For  thi-ee  days  he  was  fed  by  means  of  rectal 
enemata  and  suppositories,  but  on  the  fourth  day  he  began  to 
swallow  a  little,  and  succeeded  fairly  well  by  following  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Semon,  which  was  that  he  should  lie  flat  in  bed 
with  his  head  tamed  to  the  right  or  sound  side  and  hanging  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.    The  food  taken  into  the  mouth  in  this  way 
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l-an  down  the  healthj'  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  he  was  able  to 
swallow  a  good  deal.  His  power  of  swallowing  very  soon 
increased,  more  especially  as  the  communication  between  the 
wound  in  the  mouth  and  the  exterior  became  shut  off  veiy 
rapidly.  He  got  out  of  bed  for  the  first  time  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  the  drainage  tnbe  was  left  out  on  the  eleventli  day.  I  had, 
however,  to  put  the  tube  back  again  a  couple  of  days  later  on 
account  of  accumulation  in  the  wound,  and  this  external  sinus 
remained  open  for  a  few  weeks,  but  closed  before  the  end  of  the 
year  without  anything  further  being  done  for  it. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  last,  in  the  middle  of  January  of  this 
year,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  months  after  the  operation,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  i-ecurrence  and  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health.    (Patient  remains  well,  May,  1896.) 

Case  7  (N'o.  112,  Table  111) —Epithelioma  of  the  base  of  the 
Tongue  and  the  Epiglottis.    A  few  small  glands  in  the  Neck. 

Male,  aged  60,  brought  to  rae  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Parker  on 
November  20th,  1894.  The  history  of  the  case  was  that  for  about 
six  months  the  patient  had  noticed  pain  in  swallowing,  and  lately 
had  had  neuralgic  pains  extending  up  to  the  ear.  When  we  saw 
him  together,  a  small  mass  of  enlarged  glands  was  felt  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side  and  at  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  but  on  looking  into  the  mouth  nothing  could  be  made  out 
there  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  On  using  the  mirror,  however, 
a  superficially  ulcerated  surface  was  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  especially  on  the  left  side,  and  extending  into  the  hollow 
between  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  partially  filling  it  up.  The 
epiglottis  was  also  thickened  and  ulcerated  on  its  anterior  surface, 
but  the  larynx  was  free. 

On  November  23rd,  1894,  I  performed  the  following  operation. 
I  began  by  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  inserting  a  Hahn's 
tube.  A  long  incision  was  then  made  along  the  line  of  the 
vessels,  and  another  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  glands  were  then  removed,  the 
external  carotid  artery  tied,  and  the  pharynx  opened  at  the  level 
of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  order  to  get  a  good  view 
of  and  free  access  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  it 
was  necessary  to  clip  away  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  but 
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when  this  was  done  excellent  access  was  obtained  to  the  parts. 
The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  was  not  divided.  The  epiglottis 
was  then  detached  from  its  attachment  in  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  but  was  left  attached  to  the  tongue.  A  transverse 
incision  was  then  made  completely  across  the  tongue,  well  away 
from  the  disease,  and  the  posterior  part,  together  with  the 
epiglottis,  was  taken  away.  Some  bleeding  vessels  having  been 
tied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tongue,  the  external  wound  was 
stitched  up,  a  drainage  tube  being  inserted  at  its  lower  angle. 

The  only  point  of  note  in  connection  with  the  after  progress  of 
the  case  was  that  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  (to  which 
he  was  very  subject),  and  which  began  the  day  after  the  operation. 
For  two  or  three  days  this  gave  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  but 
it  soon  passed  off,  and  otherwise  his  recovery  was  uninterrupted. 
He  was  fed  for  four  days  by  rectal  enemata  and  nutrient  supposi- 
tories, and  then  he  began  to  try  to  swallow  some  milk  in  addition. 
This  he  did  not  manage  at  all  well,  even  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  he  gradually  improved,  and 
was  able  in  another  week  to  take  the  necessary  quantity  of  food 
eutirely  by  the  mouth. 

As  regards  the  mouth  and  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the 
patient  still  remains  well,  there  has  been  no  recun'ence  in  either 
situation;  the  functional  result  is  excellent,  he  is  able  to  swallow 
without  difficulty,  and  only  extremely  rarely  does  he  have  a  fit  of 
coughing  while  doing  so,  and  he  is  in  excellent  health  at  the 
present  time,  15  months  after  the  operation.  (Remains  well, 
JVlay,  1896.) 

In  July  of  last  year,  however,  I  noticed  an  enlarged  gland  under 
the  middle  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  on  the  left  side,  which 
increased  in  size  somewhat  rapidly.  I  cut  down  behind  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  exposed  the  growth,  and  removed  it,  along 
with  a  portion  of  the  jugular  vein  to  which  it  was  somewhat 
adherent,  and  with  all  the  fat  and  glands  that  I  could  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  posterior  triangle.  While  removing  it, 
it  gave  way  at  one  part,  and  some  fluid  containing  flakes  of 
epithelium  escaped  into  the  wound.  I  washed  the  wound  out 
with  sublimate,  and  then  sponged  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
thoroughly  with  undiluted  carbolic  acid.  The  wound  healed  by 
first  intention,  except  where  the  drainage  tube  was,  which  1  had 
put  in  on  account  of  the  application  of  carbolic  acid,  but  this  also 
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healed  in  a  very  few  days,  the  application  of  the  acid  not  appar- 
ently interfering  with  the  healing  at  all.  For  two  days,  however, 
he  showed  considerable  signs  of  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  curiously 
enough  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  evidence  of 
cai-bolic-acid  poisoning  after  the  application  of  undiluted  carbolic 
acid  to  a  raw  surface. 

At  the  end  of  December  of  last  year  he  showed  me  a  small 
gland  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  opposite  the  right  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  boue,  which  had  increased  somewhat  in  size  of  late.  T 
therefore  removed  this  gland  along  with  the  material  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  found  on  microscopical  examination  that  it 
also  was  epitheliomatous.  The  wound  healed  by  first  intention, 
and  tlie  patient  remains  witliout  any  further  appearance  of  disease, 
now  about  15  months  since  the  first  operation. 

You  may  naturally  inquire  why  I  applied  undiluted  carboHc 
acid  to  the  wound  in  the  neck  in  the  second  operation.  My  action 
was  founded  on  my  experience  iu  the  case  narrated  in  Lecture  I, 
p.  12,  and  my  object  was  to  destroy  any  epithelial  cells  which 
might  have  remained  in  the  wound. 

Case  8  (No.  38,  Table  111) —Epitheliovia  of  the  right  Tonsil, 
spreading  on  to  the  Tongue,  floor  of  Mouth,  soft  Palate,  and  side  of 
Pharynx.    A  mass  of  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  Jaw. 

Male,  aged  44.  Admitted  to  King's  College  Hospital  on 
June  7th,  1895.  For  the  last  few  weeks  the  patient  had  noticed 
some  hoarseness,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  admission  he  had 
found  a  swelling  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  swelling  increased 
rapidly.  On  examination,  a  large  ulcerated,  warty  growth  was 
seen  on  the  right  tonsil,  extending  on  to  the  soft  palate,  pharynx, 
floor  of  mouth,  and  base  of  tongue.  Within  the  last  few  days  it 
had  interfered  with  swallowing  and  to  some  extent  with  breathing. 
There  was  also  pain  of  an  intermittent  character  ranning  up  to  the 
ear.  The  larynx  and  epiglottis  were  free.  There  was  a  mass  of 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

On  June  12th,  1895,  the  following  operation  was  performed. 
In  the  fii^st  place  the  trachea  was  opened  and  a  Hahn's  tube 
inserted.  A  long  incision  was  then  made  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  steruo-mastoid  muscle,  and 
the  mass  of  glands  with  the  material  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
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and  the  jugular  vein  was  taken  away.  A  second  cut  was  then 
made  parallel  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  with 
the  adherent  lymphatic  glands  removed.  The  external  carotid 
artery  was  then  tied.  The  mouth  having  been  opened,  the  cheek 
was  split  from  the  angle  to  the  masseter  muscle.  Free  access  was 
then  obtained  to  the  disease  in  the  mouth.  With  scissors,  the 
healthy  tissue  around  the  growth  was  divided,  the  finger  in  the 
outside  wound  pushing  aside  the  carotid  artery  and  vagus  nerve, 
and  indicating  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
tongue  on  the  right  side  was  taken  away,  along  with  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  at  that  part,  tonsil,  pillai'S  of  the  fauces,  part  of  soft 
palate,  and  portions  of  the  pharynx,  the  whole  being  removed  in 
one  mass.  The  wound  was  stuffed  with  cyanide  gauze  sprinkled 
with  iodoform.  A  stomach  tube  having  been  inserted,  the 
external  wounds  were  stitched  up,  a  large  drainage  tube,  how- 
ever, being  fastened  into  the  lowei'  angle  of  the  cervical  incision, 
and  passing  into  the  mouth;  a  fresh  Hahn's  tube  was  then 
put  in. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  shock  after  the  operation,  but  the 
patient  had  recovered  from  that  by  the  next  morning,  and  he 
went  on  well,  the  temperature  only  twice  reaching  100°.  For 
four  days  the  stomach  tube  was  left  in  untouched,  and  then  it  was 
subsequently  passed  whenever  necessary.  He  began  to  try  to 
swallow  on  the  21st  June,  but  without  very  much  success.  How- 
ever, this  rapidly  improved,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
able  to  sw-allow  practically  all  that  was  required  in  the  way  of 
nourishment.  A  fresh  Hahn's  tube  was  put  in  on  the  day  after 
the  operation,  and  on  the  second  day  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
was  substituted  for  it  and  kept  in  for  two  days.  The  drainage 
tube  in  the  neck  was  left  out  on  the  tenth  day.  The  patient  wis 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should 
not  go  home,  when  on  the  7th  July,  25  days  after  the  operation, 
while  he  was  washing  out  his  mouth  previously  to  taking  some 
food,  it  was  noticed  that  the  material  was  stained  with  red  blood. 
This  rapidly  increased  in  amount,  and  in  three  minutes,  before 
assistance  could  reach  him,  he  was  dead,  the  blood  having 
apparently  passed  straight  down  his  larynx  and  choked  him. 

On  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  the  wound  was 
lookmg  remarkably  well,  contraction  had  been  going  on  rapidly 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  had  become  lined  with  epithelium.    At  the 
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lower  angle,  there  was  quite  a  small  sinus  whicli  ran  down  to  the 
ligatured  external  carotid  artery,  and  this  ligature  had  become 
partially  separated.  There  was  no  clot  whatever  in  the  artery  ; 
the  lungs,  trachea,  &c.,  were  full  of  blood.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  recurrence,  the  disease  apparently  having  been  completely 
removed. 

Case  9  (No.  39,  Table  III). — Epithelioma  of  the  Tonsil,  soft  Folate, 
side  of  Pharynx,  and  right  side  of  the  Tongue.  A  large  mass  of 
glands  in  the  right  side  of  the  Neck. 

Male,  aged  56,  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Semon  and 
Mr.  Horsley  on  June  28th,  1895.  The  history  of  the  case  was 
that  the  patient  was  not  aware  that  anything  serious  was  the 
matter  with  his  throat  till  three  weeks  previously,  when  suddenly 
a  quantity  of  blood  came  into  his  mouth  along  with  some  very 
foul-smelling  discharge.  For  some  time  previously  his  throat  had 
been  uneasy,  but  he  had  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  A  few 
days  before  we  saw  him  he  had  consulted  a  surgeon,  who  had 
refused  operation. 

On  examination,  a  considerable  mass  of  glands  was  felt  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  at  the  tipper  part  of  the  anterior 
triangle,  evidently  adherent  to  the  vessels,  and  extending  under 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  On  opening  the  mouth,  a  projecting 
warty  mass  was  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  throat,  and 
extending  on  to  the  tongue ;  it  had  apparently  begun  in  the 
tonsil,  which  was  deeply  excavated,  and  from  thence  had  spread 
on  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Only  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
was  affected,  but  there  the  disease  went  pretty  deeply ;  above  it 
had  spread  on  to  the  palate,  and  behind  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx ;  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx  were  free.  The  lower  and 
posterior  limits  of  the  disease  could  be  felt.  The  patient  did  not 
complain  of  any  acute  pain,  but  the  ulcer  was  constantly  bleeding, 
and  there  was  much  foul  discharge  from  it.  The  patient  appeared 
to  be  a  robust  man,  but  was  not  so  in  reality,  his  urine  contained 
one-eighth  of  albumen,  and  his  pulse  was  quick  and  readily 
compressible,  frequently  numbering  120.  From  my  experience 
of  the  preceding  cases,  especially  the  last,  which  was  at  that  time 
going  on  extremely  well,  it  was  evident  that  the  disease  could  be 
removed  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  while  it  was  clear 
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that  the  patient  had  only  a  very  short  time  to  live— probably  only 
a  week  or  two— if  nothing  were  done.  Tlie  whole  matter  was 
therefore  put  before  the  patient,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the 
risks  of  the  operation,  and  chiefly,  as  it  happened,  on  the  danger 
of  septic  pneumonia  and  septic  disease  generally ;  but  he  expressed 
himself  as  most  anxious  to  have  the  chance. 

On  July  1st,  the  following  operation  was  performed,  in  which 
I  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Horsley  and 
Dr.  Semon.  In  the  first  instance  preliminary  tracheotomy  was 
done,  and  a  Hahn's  tube  inserted.  An  incision  was  then  made 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  the 
mass  of  glands,  which  extended  up  to  the  mastoid  process  and 
under  the  muscle,  was  removed  along  with  the  jugular  vein,  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles 
which  were  involved.  The  cheek  was  then  split  from  the  angle 
as  far  as  the  masseter,  and  the  mass  in  the  mouth  was  removed 
in  one  piece,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  case.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  internal  carotid  artery  was  involved  in  the 
growth,  and  was,  in  fact,  lying  almost  bare  on  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  of  the  tonsil,  so  that  bleeding  would  almost  certainly  have 
occurred  from  it  in  a  few  days.  As  the  patient  was  by  this  time 
suSering  a  good  deal  from  shock,  more  so  than  any  of  the  other  cases, 
and  as  his  pulse  was  very  small,  I  feared  that  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  artery  would  produce  so  much  anaemia  of 
the  brain  as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  his  recoveiy  from  the 
shock,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  wiser  to  peel  oS  the  tumour 
as  far  as  I  could  from  the  artery,  and  then  remove  it  later,  when 
he  had  somewhat  recovered.  The  wound  was  then  stitched  up, 
the  pharynx  being  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  a  drainage 
tube  was  inserted  at  the  lowest  angle.  A  stomach  tube  was  also 
introduced.  Strychnine  was  given  before  and  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  Hahn's  tube  was  removed  after  the  operation,  and  a 
Parker's  tube  substituted  for  it  for  24  hours,  when  it  was  left 
out. 

For  some  hours  the  patient  lay  in  a  very  collapsed  condition, 
but  gradually  improved  towards  evening,  and  the  next  morninir, 
after  I  took  oub  the  packing  and  the  tracheotomy  tube,  he  began 
to  mend  rapidly.  During  that  day  we  began  to  feed  him  with  the 
stomach  tube,  and  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  wash  out  his  mouth 
with  sanitas  at  frequent  intervals.  He  went  on  steadily  improving. 
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his  temperature  having  only  once  been  up  to  100°  F.,  till  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  seemed  quite  himself  again. 
T,  therefore,  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  piece  of 
diseased  artery  might  be  taken  away  with  safety,  and  accordingly 
I  gave  him  a  little  chloroform,  and,  dividing  the  stitches,  I  passed 
a  ligatui-e  above  and  below  the  diseased  area,  tied  the  vessel,  and 
removed  the  intervening  portion.  This  was  done  quite  easily, 
with  almost  no  disturbance  of  the  wound,  and  no  bleeding.  The 
pai't  exposed  was  then  touched  with  undiluted  carbolic  acid,  with 
the  view  of  sealing  the  tissues  against  septic  infection,  and  the 
stitches  were  re-inserted.  The  patient  passed  an  excellent  day, 
but  towards  night  he  began  to  cough  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
bringing  up  a  quantity  of  tenacious  mucus,  his  temperature  began 
rapidly  to  go  up,  and  signs  of  septic  pneumonia  set  in,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  It 
was  noticed  also  on  the  fifth  day  that  there  was  paresis  of  the  leg 
and  arm  on  the  left  side,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  condition, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  ligature  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  may  have  considerably  contributed  to  the  fatal 
result. 

The  occurrence  of  septic  pneumonia  after  all  operations  in  the 
throat  is,  of  course,  very  common,  quite  apart  from  the  severity  of 
the  operation,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  a  danger  to  which  I 
specially  called  attention  before  the  patient  decided  on  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  only  question  which  exercises  me  is  Avhether  the 
interference  on  the  fourth  day  led  to  it,  or  whether  it  would  have 
occurred  in  any  case ;  and  also  how  far  the  paralysis  which 
followed  the  ligature  of  the  artery  had  to  do  with  the  fatal 
result.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  left 
the  diseased  portion  of  artery  in  the  wouud  for  a  longer  time, 
and  the  disturbance  caused  by  its  removal  was  extremely  slight, 
and  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  infection  occurred  at  that  time. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  perfectly  open  question  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  wiser  to  have  risked  taking  the  artery  away  at  the 
time  of  the  operation. 
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Case  10  (No.  40,  Table  III).— Epithelioma  of  the  right  Tonsil, 
floor  of  the  Mouth,  base  of  Tonijue,  pillars  of  the  Fauces,  soft 
Palate,  and  side  of  Pharynx.    Glands  in  the  Neck. 

Male,  aged  55,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and  admitted  to 
King's  College  Hospital  on  July  22nd,  1S95.  The  first  thing 
that°the  patient  noticed  was  tbe  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the 
neck  about  two  months  before  admission,  and  about  that  time  he 
also  had  shooting  pain  about  the  base  of  the  tongue.  About  a 
month  before  admission  he  first  observed  a  growth  on  his  tongue. 
The  patient  was  old  for  his  age,  and  was  not  a  very  strong  man, 
but  had  no  organic  disease  of  any  kind.  His  only  complaint 
was  of  intermittent  shooting  pain,  inability  to  move  his  tongue 
properly,  and  frequent  presence  of  blood  in  his  mouth. 

On  examination,  the  glands  in  the  anterior  triangle  were  found 
to  be  considerably  enlarged,  more  especially  towards  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  but  also  extending  as  low  as  the  thyroid  cartilage.  On. 
examining  the  mouth  a  large  cauliflower  growth  was  seen  at  the 
back  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  which  extended  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  right  tonsil,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
soft  palate  ;  its  further  extent  could  not  be  made  out  on  account 
of  difiiculty  in  opening  his  mouth  till  he  was  under  an  aneesthetic, 
when  it  was  found  to  extend  some  distance  on  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx.    The  entrance  to  the  larynx  and  the  epiglottis  were  free. 

On  July  24th,  1895,  the  glands  and  the  neighbouring  tissues 
were  dissected  out  from  the  anterior  triangle,  but  it  was  not. 
necessary  to  remove  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric,  however,  was  found  attached  to  the  growth  and 
was  taken  away.  A  ligature  was  put  round  the  external  carotid 
artery,  but  was  not  tied,  and  the  wound  was  stitched  up.  Owing 
to  his  condition,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  defer  the  completion  of 
the  operation  for  a  week. 

The  wound  healed  by  first  intention  except  where  the  ligature 
was,  and  on  July  31st,  1895,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  was 
proceeded  with.  In  the  first  instance  the  trachea  was  opened  and 
a  Hahu's  tube  inserted,  the  greater  part  of  the  former  incision 
was  re-opened,  and  the  ligature  which  was  lying  around  the 
external  carotid  artery  was  tied.  The  incision  was  then  extended 
forwards  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  submaxillary  gland, 
which  had  not  been  removed  in  the  previous  operation,  was  taken 
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away.  The  cheek  was  then  split,  and  half  of  the  tongue  freed 
right  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  removed  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  growth  in  one  piece.  A  large  drainage  tube  was  inserted,  the 
wound  was  packed  with  cyanide  gauze  sprinkled  with  iodoform, 
and  a  tube  passed  into  the  stomach.  The  rest  of  the  incision  was 
then  stitched  iip. 

The  patient  did  not  have  any  very  marked  collapse,  and  passed  a 
very  good  night  afterwards.  The  next  morning,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  bis  mind  was  deranged,  and  he  was  most  difficult 
to  manage,  botli  as  to  feeding  and  in  other  ways ;  and  I  may 
here  say  that  from  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  case  he  never 
recovered  his  reason.  As  he  had  pulled  out  the  oesophageal  tube 
during  the  first  night,  it  was  passed  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  him,  but  he  struggled  very  much  against  it,  and  it  had  to 
'  be  done  by  force.  Apart  from  his  mental  condition,  he  went  on 
very  well  for  some  days,  but  tliere  was  more  septic  decomposition 
about  the  wound  than  had  occurred  after  any  of  the  other  opera- 
tions. Still,  his  temperature  i-emained  normal  till  the  eighth  day, 
when  it  became  somewhat  irregular,  going  up  to  about  101°  in 
the  evening  and  falling  in  the  morning.  The  tracheotomy  tube 
was  left  out  on  the  day  after  the  operation.  On  the  twelfth  day 
(August  11th)  he  coughed  up  a  little  blood,  and  a  little  was  seen 
to  be  oozing  from  the  wound.  Pressure  was  applied  to  the  carotid 
and  the  bleeding  ceased,  the  amount  of  blood  lost  being  estimated 
to  liave  been  about  half  an  ounce.  I  was  sent  for,  but  being  out 
of  town,  one  of  my  colleagues  ultiaiately  arrived  two  hours  after 
the  bleeding  ceased,  and  he  at  once  tied  the  common  carotid  artery 
low  down  in  the  neck,  thinking  that  probably  the  blood  had  come 
from  the  external  carotid  artery.  Next  day  it  was  noticed  that 
there  was  jDaresis  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  this  had  developed 
by  the  following  day  into  complete  hemiplegia.  On  August  14th 
there  was  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  which  had  occurred  on 
August  11th,  and  v^hen  I  opened  up  the  wound  I  found  that  it 
simply  came  from  the  granulations,  and  it  did  not  again  recur. 

His  condition  from  this  time  onwards  was  a  very  bad  one.  He 
was  completely  deranged  and  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  would  not 
open  his  mouth,  and  could  not  understand  what  he  was  told  to 
do.  His  left  side  was  completely  paralysed,  including  the  left 
side  of  his  pharynx,  while  we  had  removed  the  right  side;  con- 
sequently he  could  not  swallow,  and  the   saliva,  mucus,  and 
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discharges  accumulated  in  the  wound  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could 
do  to  prevent  it,  and  no  doubt  passed  down  into  his  lungs.  His 
temperature  continued  to  go  up,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  cough. 
He  continued  very  much  in  this  condition,  gradually  going 
downhill  till  August  31st,  when  he  died,  a  month  after  the 
operation. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  gangrene  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
light  lung  was  found,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  lying 
in  it.  There  was  white  softening  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere  as  far  back  as  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  There 
was  no  clot  in  the  carotid  artery. 

This  case  was  a  very  unfortunate  one,  and  was  especially  com- 
plicated by  the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  which  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  think  was  necessary.  At  the  time  when  it 
was  done,  the  bleeding  had  stopped  for  two  hours,  and  as  was 
shown  afterwards  by  the  recurrence  of  the  bleeding,  the  blood  had 
not  come  from  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  this  is  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  no  clot  formed  in  the  common  carotid 
after  the  ligature,  so  that  bleeding  could  still  have  gone  on.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  ligature  was  the  complete  hemiplegia 
mentioned  above,  and  after  that  the  patient  had  no  chance  of 
recovery.  I  certainly  myself  would  have  been  very  chary  about 
tying  the  carotid  artery  under  the  circumstances  which  were 
present.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  patient  would 
have  recovered  apart  from  this  occurrence,  for  my  own  experience 
of  post- operation  mania,  of  which  I  have  seen  five  or  six  cases,  is 
very  bad,  and  I  think  that  as  a  rule  the  patients  die,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  experience  of  other  surgeons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
case  furnishes  a  very  instructive  warning — especially  when  taken 
in  connection  with  Case  9  and  several  cases  which  will  he  found 
in  Table  III,  where  ligature  of  the  internal  or  common  carotid 
artery  after  operation  on  the  throat  has  been  followed  by  hemi- 
plegia— showing  us  that  such  a  procedure  is  accompanied  by  the 
very  greatest  risk,  and  should  only  be  done  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  possible  method  of  meeting  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Against  this  statement  may  be  instanced  the  fact  that  in  the 
next  case  (Case  12)  I  ligatured  the  internal  carotid  artery  for 
haemorrhage  without  any  such  result,  but  in  that  instance  the 
artery  had  been  compressed  in  the  midst  of  cicatricial  tissue  for 
some  months  and  was  very  much  diminished  in  calibre,  and  by 
(4625)  ,  ^ 
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that  time  no  doubb  tlie  cerebral  cii-culation  liad  sufficiently 
adapted  itself  to  the  small  amount  of  blood  brought  by  it,  and  ils 
ligature  did  not  produce  any  serious  effect. 

Case  11  (No.  84,  Table  lll).~Upithelioma  of  the  left  Tonsil,  pillars 
of  the  Fauces,  and  soft  Palate,  spreading  on  to  and  involving  the 
lower  Jaio  at  the  posterior  part.  A  mass  of  glands  in  the  anterior 
triangle  of  the  Neck. 

Male,  aged  55,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Harvey  and  admitted  to  King's 
College  Hospital  on  July  15th,  1895.  The  patient  first  noticed 
tenderness  in  his  throat  and  gums  about  six  weeks  before 
admission,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  a  swelling  appeared  in  the 
neck.  Thinking  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  a  bad  tooth,  one  was 
extracted,  but  without  any  good  result.  There  was  a  mass  of 
considerable  size  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  anterior  triangle 
and  extending  under  the  sterno-mastoid ;  this  mass  was  very 
slightly  movable.  On  looking  into  the  mouth,  an  nicer  with  hard 
edges  and  warty  surface  was  seen  on  the  left  tonsil,  reaching  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  spreading 
into  the  soft  palate,  and  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  gum  of  the 
upper  jaw  ;  it  also  reached  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  had  not  yet 
affected  the  tongue.  The  patient  was  a  stableman  and  addicted  to 
drink,  but  the  various  organs  were  healthy. 

As  the  disease  was  extensive,  and  the  patient  somewhat  weak, 
and  as  I  had  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages,  removing  the 
glandular  mass  in  the  first  instance  and  then  subsequently  the 
disease  in  the  mouth.  Accordingly  on  July  16th,  1895,  I  made  a 
vertical  incision  over  the  glands  and  removed  them  along  with  the 
structures  which  they  involved,  namely,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  upper  branches,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  all  the  fat  and 
glands  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  As  the  wound  was  an 
aseptic  one,  I  had  no  anxiety  about  the  matter,  and  the  patient 
had  no  bad  symptom. 

On  July  24th  I  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  the  operation, 
viz.,  the  removal  of  the  mass  in  the  throat.  After  performing 
tracheotomy  the  upper  part  of  the  first  incision,  which  had  healed, 
was  opened  up  and  a  fresh  cut  was  carried  forward  from  it  in  a 
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curved  manner  over  the  submaxillary  region,  and  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  with  some  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  adhering  to 
it,  was  removed.  This  flap  of  skin,  together  with  the  masseter 
muscle,  was  then  turned  upwards  and  the  jaw  sawn  through  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  aflFected  part.  The  interior  of  the  throat 
could  now  be  well  seen,  and  an  incision  was  made  around  the 
growth  and  it  was  removed,  the  ptei-jgoid  pi'ocess  being  clipped 
off  and  taken  along  with  the  mass.  As  a  week  had  elapsed  since 
the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  I  was  very  much  afraid 
that  anastomotic  circulation  would  have  been  re-established  in  the 
part  and  that  there  would  be  great  trouble  from  oozing.  To  my 
surprise,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  incision,  which  bled  pretty 
freely,  there  was  no  more  bleeding  from  the  deeper  parts  than  if 
the  external  carotid  artery  had  just  been  tied.  The  wound  was 
packed  with  cyanide  gauze  powdered  with  iodoform,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  skin  incision  was  stitched  up,  room  being  left  at  the 
lower  part  for  the  subsequent  insertion  of  a  drainage  tube. 

The  patient  went  on  very  well  without  any  febrile  symptoms, 
and  he  was  fed  for  about  a  fortnight  with  the  stomach  tube, 
passed  when  necessary.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to 
swallow  and  was  soon  able  to  take  sufficient  fluid  nourishment. 
He  was  discharged  towards  the  end  of  August  in  very  good  healtli. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  excavated  ulcer  in  the  middle  of  the  scar  opposite  the  part 
where  the  angle  of  the  jaw  had  previously  been.  Examination  of 
scrapings  from  the  interior  of  the  ulcer  showed  numerous 
epithelial  cells,  and  its  margins  were  hard.  It  was,  therefore, 
evidently  a  recurrence.  The  patient  was  accordingly  re-admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  October  7th. 


Case  12  (No.  62,  Table  llI).—8eco7id  operation. 

His  condition  on  admission  was  that  he  had  this  hard  nodule  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  ulcerated.  On  October 
9th,1895,the  following  operation  was  performed: — Acurved  incision 
was  made  from  just  in  front  of  the  ear  forwards  for  about  4  inches, 
following  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  considerable 
portion  of  skin  above  this  incision,  which  was  somewhat  adherent, 
was  removed.  The  cheek  was  split  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
meet  the  former  incision,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  was 
(4625)  \^ 
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dissected  up,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  well  separated,  when 
the  recurrence  was  seen  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  was 
supposed.  It  involved  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid 
muscles,  and  also  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
portion  of  the  jaw  was  disarticulated  and  removed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  part  of  the  ptery- 
goid plates,  and  as  much  of  the  scar  tissue  as  possible  were  taken 
away.  As  I  was  not  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  scar  tissue 
whether  I  had  quite  got  all  the  disease,  I  applied  nitric  acid  to  the 
raw  surface ;  the  wound  was  stuffed,  a  large  gap  being  left,  no 
attempt  at  a  plastic  operation  was  at  that  time  made.  No 
tracheotomy. 

The  patient  was  a  good  deal  collapsed  after  the  operation,  but 
recovered  and  went  on  very  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  bleeding 
occurred  from  the  wound,  and  on  investigation  it  was  seen  to  come 
from  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which  was  lying  free  on  the 
surface  of  the  wound.  The  artery  was  tied  above  and  below  and 
divided.  No  symptoms  of  paralysis  followed  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  and  the  patient  went  on  very  well.  He  was  fed  with  .1 
stomach  tube,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  on  account 
of  the  large  opening  in  his  cheek.  The  greater  part  of  the  wound 
having  healed,  the  hole  in  the  cheek  was  filled  up  by  a  plastic 
operation  on  November  20th,  1895,  the  edges  being  pared  and  a 
large  flap  of  skin  being  brought  over  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 
In  three  or  four  days  he  was  able  to  swallow  very  well,  and  he  was 
discharged  on  December  11th. 

(This  patient  died  at  the  end  of  February,  1896,  the  cause  given 
being  increasing  weakness  and  inanition  without  local  recurrence. 
I  did  not  see  him.) 
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LECTURE  III. 

In  this  lecture  I  propose  to  discuss  the  various  points  raised 
by  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pharynx  which  I  narrated  on  the 
last  occasion,  viz.,  the  methods  of  operating,  the  after  treatment, 
and  the  results. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  have  searched  the  literatuie 
very  thoroughly  for  all  cases  of  similar  operations  on  the  pharynx, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  Table  III.  In  this  table  I  have 
included  cases  both  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  for  the  reason 
previously  stated,  but  I  have  excluded  instances  where  the  disea-se 
only  affected  the  soft  palate  or  the  hard  palate,  and  did  not 
extend  on  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  I  have  also  not  included 
some  comparatively  trivial  operations  which  have  been  performed 
from  the  mouth ;  operations,  for  example,  where  little  pieces  of 
tumour  growth  have  been  clipped  away  or  snared,  and  where 
the  problems  which  one  wishes  to  consider  do  not  ai-ise.  A 
few  operations  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  come  under  this 
head  do  undoubtedly  appear  in  the  first  division  of  the  table,  but 
they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  I  have  not  sought  to  add  to 
them,  and,  on  the  whole,  those  included  even  in  the  first  group 
have  been  extensive. 

I  have  also  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  operations  which  were 
manifestly  left  incomplete ;  for  example,  one  case  often  quoted, 
where  the  larynx  was  removed,  but  where  the  disease  was  left  in 
the  tonsil  and  side  of  pharynx.  Such  cases  are  of  no  value  for 
our  purpose.  A  few  have  also  been  left  out  in  which  the  method 
of  removal  employed  has  been  manifestly  inefficient,  for  example, 
a  case  by  Studsgaard,  where  a  sarcoma  was  removed  by  scraping 
away  the  tumour.  And,  lastly,  I  have  omitted  two  cases  which  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  papers  which  I  have  read,  namely, 
one  by  Schonborn  and  one  by  Richardson,  where  large  sarcomata 
in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  were  removed  from  outside  without 
opening  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  With  these  exceptions,  I  have, 
as  far  as  I  can  find,  included  all  cases  that  have  been  published. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  some  may  possibly  have  been  overlooked, 
and  I  hope,  if  this  is  the  case,  that  my  attention  will  be  called  to 
them ;  and  it  would  be  very  important,  also,  if  those  who  have 
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reported  the  cases  immediately  after  operation,  and  in  whicli, 
therefore,  tlie  results  still  remain  incomplete  (unfortunately  a 
considerable  number),  would  furnish  the  information  necessary 
to  complete  the  cases.  At  the  end  of  the  table  will  be  found 
a  reference  to  a  few  other  operations,  which  I  have  met  with  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  but  the  details  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  results  as  shown  by  this 
table,  I  must  make  some  remarks  with  regard  to  various  points 
in.  connection  with  the  operation.  It  will  be  seen  on  studyini; 
the  various  cases  that  numerous  methods  have  been  employed 
for  gaining  access  to  the  parts,  and  some  of  these  methods  have 
been  extensively  advocated.  Perhaps  the  operation  which  has 
gained  the  greatest  popularity  is  V.  Langeubeck's  method  of 
gaining  access  to  the  tonsil  by  division  of  the  jaw  in  front  of 
the  masseter.  According  to  this  method  an  oblique  incision  is 
made  in  the  anterior  ttiangle  dovrowards  to  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  then  the  cheek  is  divided  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  this  incision  crossing  the 
ja,w  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  joining  the  former 
in  the  neck.  The  jaw  is  then  sawn  through  in  front  of  the 
masseter,  and  the  parts  being  held  aside  the  tonsillar  region  is 
exposed  to  view.  Many  modifications  have  been  introduced  in 
this  method,  more  especially  in  the  way  of  skin  incisions,  but  to 
these  I  need  not  allude.  A  very  important  alteration  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  by  Mikulicz,  which  is  coming  into  vogue,  and 
consists  in  division  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  just  above 
the  angle,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  ramus.  A  third 
method,  which  has  also  been  a  good  deal  employed,  is  V.  Lan- 
geubeck's subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  in  which  a  transverse  incision 
is  made  in  front  of  the  neck  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  epiglottis  being  hooked  aside, 
a  good  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained.  My  own  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that  no  particular  method  can  be  followed  in  these  cases. 
They  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  rare,  and  the  number  which 
falls  into  the  hands  of  any  one  surgeon  must  be  very  few,  and 
consequently  they  will  all  probably  differ  from  one  another  in 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  disease;  hence,  each  case 
probably  requires  a  different  method  of  attack,  and  the  surgeon 
must  carefully  plan  out  each  operation  for  himself,  and  not  follow 
any  definite  rules. 
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I  shall  not  discuss  all  the  various  questions  which  arise  with 
regard  to  the  operation,  but  shall  content  myself,  as  regards  the 
method  of  operation,  by  referring  to  tlie  following  four  chief 
points,  viz. :  (1)  the  question  of  preliminary  tracheotomy;  (2)  the 
control  of  the  bleeding;  (3)  the  removal  of  the  glands;  and 
(4)  the  methods  of  gaining  access  to  the  primary  cancerous  mass. 
After  considering  these  points,  I  shall  then  refer  to  the  after 
treatment  and  the  results. 

(1)  The  question  of  Preliminary  Tracheotomy. — It  is,  of  course, 
an  advantage,  if  one  can  manage  it,  to  avoid  preliminary  trache- 
otomy, for  that  adds  additional  complications  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  means  another  wound  which  must  become 
septic,  it  means  irritation  of  the  trachea  by  the  presence  of  the 
tube  and  the  admission  of  cold  air,  and  it  also  means  very  distinct 
interference  with  coughing  and  the  power  of  expelling  any  dis- 
charges which  may  have  entered  the  larynx.    In  one  of  my  cases 
(No.  26)  I  was  able  to  remove  the  disease  satisfactorily  without 
performing  tracheotomy,  but  here  it  was  located  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  tonsillar  region,  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces, 
and  the  soft  palate,  and  the  lower  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  orifice  of  the  larynx  was  quite  free.    Further,  the  external 
carotid  artery  had  been  tied,  so  that,  partly  as  the  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  tumour  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  bleeding,  there  was  no  need  for  tracheotomy.    In  Case  22 
I  tried  to  do  without  tracheotomy  in  the  first  instance,  but  when 
I  came  to  deal  with  the  tumour  in  the  throat,  I  found  that  there 
M'as  no  room  for  my  manipulations  inside  without  completely 
blocking  the  breathing  space,  and  therefore  I  had  to  perform 
tracheotomy  in  the  middle  of  the  operation.    No  doubt,  in  cases 
where  the  external  carotid  artery  is  ligatured,  and  the  bleeding 
is  consequently  very  small,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  blood 
entering  the  trachea,  especially  if  the  head  is  thrown  well  back ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  jaw  is  divided,  and  more  especially  where 
a  portion  is  taken  away,  it  may  also  be  possible  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  blood  passing  into  the  lung.    Where,  however,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  remove  the  tumour  without  division  of  the  jaw,  or 
without  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  where  the 
mass  fills  up  the  throat,  and  more  especially  where  it  runs  down 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  and  on  to  the  tongue,  the 
necessary  manipulations  cannot  be  carried  out  without  interfering 
with  the  breathing,  and  exciting  so  much  effort  on  the  part  of 
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tlie  patient  that  tliere  is  a  very  great  risk  of  septic  discharge 
and  blood  being  drawn  into  the  lungs;  and  besides,  it  is  very 
necessary  in  these  operations,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  disease 
is  as  thoroughly  removed  as  possible,  that  there  shall  be  no  haste 
in  their  performance,  and  that  the  surgeon  shall  be  able  to  see 
exactly  what  he  is  doing.  Some  prefer  to  do  the  tracheotomy 
three  or  four  days  before  the  major  operation,  but  I  fail  to  see 
the  advantage  of  this ;  on  the  coutrary,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  after  three  or  four  days  the  discharge  from  the  tracheotomy 
wonnd  has  become  more  or  less  septic,  and,  consequently,  in 
introducing  a  big  tube,  such  as  Hahu's,  some  of  the  pus  may  be 
pushed  before  it  into  the  trachea.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  where  septic  pneumonia  occurs  by  direct  entrance  of  materials 
into  the  air  passages,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  general  infection, 
it  is  not  the  entrance  of  pure  blood  which  sets  it  up,  but  of  blood 
mixed  with  septic  discharges,  or  of  pure  blood  in  the  first  instance 
fouled  subsequently  by  the  inhalation  of  the  putrid  materials 
from  the  wound. 

On  looking  at  Table  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Group  II  A  the 
mortality  where  tracheotomy  was  performed  is  double  that  where 
there  was  no  ti-acheotomy,  viz.,  38  per  cent,  in  the  former  case  to 
19  per  cent,  in  the  latter ;  and  further,  we  find  that  of  the  fatal 
cases  with  tracheotomy  (13  in  number),  seven,  or  53  per  cent.,  or 
20-5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on  (JSTos.  39,  40,  72,  73,  78,  79, 
and  89),  died  of  septic  lung  trouble,  while  only  one,  or  14  per 
cent.  (No.  52),  of  the  fatal  cases  without  tracheotomy  (seven  in 
number),  or  2'7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on,  died  from 
the  same  cause.  On  these  bare  facts  one  would  be  inclined 
to  regard  ti^acheotomy  as  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  risk, 
but  on  looking  into  the  cases  we  see  that  those  where  trache- 
otomy was  performed  were  on  the  whole  much  more  severe, 
and  consequently  accompanied  with  greater  danger.  Further  it 
will  be  found  that  in  six  out  of  the  seven  tracheotomy  cases  which 
died  of  septic  pneumonia  the  base  of  the  tongue  was  affected, 
and  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  patient  who  died  without 
tracheotomy.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
had  much  to  do  with  the  fatal  result,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  faii'ly  attribute  the  septic  pneumonia  to  the  tracheotomy.  At 
any  rate  it  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  preliminary  ti'acheotomy 
is  by  no  means  an  absolute  safeguard  against  septic  pneumonia, 
and  I  should  be  inclined,  to  try  to  do  without  it  where  the  disease 
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is  hio-h  np,  or  where  it  is  behind  the  tonsillar  region,  and  where 
the  base  of  the  tongue  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis  are  not 
interfered  with.  Where  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  interfered  with, 
the  patient  does  not  swallow  nearly  so  readily  as  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  consequently  discharges  are  apt  to  accumulate  about 
the  orifice  of  the  larynx  and  so  get  down  into  the  trachea  subse- 
quently to  the  operation.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  I  think  that  it  is 
well  not  only  to  perform  preliminary  tracheotomy,  but  also  to  go 
on  with  Hahn's  tubes  for  some  days  after  the  operation,  till  in 
fact  the  patient  has,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  regained  the 
power  of  easy  swallowing. 

(2)  Control  of  the  Hcemorrliage. — In  most  of  my  cases  I  have 
tied  the  external  carotid  artery  so  as  to  have  the  seat  of  the 
primary  tumour  free  from  bleeding,  and  as  regards  this  point  the 
result  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  In  none  of  the  cases  had 
I  to  tie  or  clamp  any  vessels  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
veins,  practically  no  blood  was  lost,  and  the  area  of  the  operation 
being  more  or  less  bloodless,  one  could  remove  the  disease  with 
precision  and  feel  pretty  sure  that  one  was  cutting  wide  of  it  in 
all  directions.  The  control  of  the  bleeding  in  this  way  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  from  the  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  immediate  danger  of  the  operation,  namely,  the  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  air  passages,  and  on  the  other  of  the  radical  removal 
of  the  disease,  but  there  are  very  serious  objections  to  it,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  is  an  advisable  practice  as  a  general  rule.  Working  so 
much  with  aseptic  wounds  as  one  does  nowadays,  one  is  apt  to 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  secondary  hgemorrhage,  and 
that  where  a  wound  becomes  septic,  ligatures  around  large  vessels 
very  commonly  ulcerate  through,  and  then  the  main  obstacle  to 
heemorrhage  is  the  clot  in  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  the  external 
carotid  artery,  little  or  no  clot  forms  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
ligature,  and  therefore  if  it  separates  too  soon  there  is  practically 
no  barrier,  and  bleeding  is  very  apt  to  occur.  Hence,  it  has 
happened  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  external  carotid 
artery  has  been  tied,  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  secondary 
haemorrhage  has  occurred  from  the  artery.  Thus,  in  my  case 
No.  31,  sudden  hEemorrhage  from  the  external  carotid  artery  led 
to  the  immediate  death  of  the  patient  at  a  time  whem  one  was 
quite  free  from  anxiety  about  the  case,  and  priding  oneself  on  the 
excellent  result  which  had  been  obtained.  In  this  instance  the 
patient  had  gone  on  without  a  bad  symptom,  there  had  been  no 
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sepsis,  fever,  or  anytliing  untoward,  the  Avound  was  contracting 
rapidly,  tlie  patient  was  feeling  well  and  able  to  sit  up,  indeed,  it 
was  a  question  whether  he  might  not  leave  the  hospital,  and, 
as  was  shown  by  the  post-viortem  examination,  the  disease  had 
apparently  been  completely  removed ;  and  yet  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  after  the  operation,  it  was  sudden  bleeding  from  the  ligatured 
end  of  the  artery  which  choked  him  before  assistance  could  be 
obtained.  This  has  also  happened  in  several  of  Polaillon's  cases, 
who  has  likewise  tied  the  external  carotid  artery  in  most  instances, 
and  he  has  ultimately,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  come  to  the 
determination  to  abandon  this  pi'ocedure.  Again,  though  not 
directly,  yet  indirectly,  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
was  also  responsible  for  the  death  of  my  patient  in  case  No.  40, 
for,  had  it  not  been  tied,  I  think  that  my  colleague  would  have 
opened  up  the  wound  and  searched  for  the  source  of  the  bleeding 
rather  than  have  immediately  tied  the  common  carotid  artery.  In 
this  case  paralysis  followed  as  the  result  of  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  and  that  is  an  occurrence  which  has  happened  in  other 
instances.  I  may  refer  to  cases  Nos.  24,  53,  and  93  in  Table  III. 
It  was  partly  with  the  view  of  avoiding  this  risk  that  I  divided 
the  operation  into  two  stages  in  Case  84,  and  in  that  instance  there 
was  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  ligatured  artery,  and  the  result 
as  regards  haemorrhage  during  the  second  operation  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  In  that  case  the  ligature  had  apparently  become 
firmly  healed  over  before  the  wound  was  exposed  to  septic 
influences,  no  large  collateral  circulation  had  been  established 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  operations,  and  there  was 
practically  no  bleeding  from  the  wound ;  in  fact,  less  than  in  the 
other  cases,  probably  because  the  internal  jugular  vein  had  also 
been  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  operation  on  the  glands  and 
the  branches  leading  to  it  had  become  blocked,  so  that  we  did  not 
even  have  venous  haemorrhage.  Whether  this  division  of  the 
operation  into  two  stages  is  a  good  thing  or  not,  I  shall  discuss  by 
and  bye;  it  certainly  gives  us  a  means  of  avoiding  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  the  ligatured  external  carotid  arteiy,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  gives  us  a  bloodless  wound.  Failing  this  division  of 
the  operation  into  two  stages,  I  am  inclined,  much  against  my  will, 
to  give  up  the  preliminary  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
in  most  cases,  and  either  tie  its  branches  or  control  the  bleeding 
by  temporary  compression  of  the  artery  during  the  removal  of  the 
tumour.     That,  however,  introduces  another  problem,  namely. 
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division  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  without  that,  where  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  tonsillar  region,  one  might  have  difficulty  in  getting 
proper  access  to  the  bleeding  points,  while  I  think  it  is  an 
advantage,  if  possible,  not  to  interfere  with  the  jaw.  Where, 
however,  for  any  reason  the  jaw  has  been  divided,  one  can  get 
good  access  to  the  bleeding  points,  and  need  not  tie  the  artery 
previously. 

(3)  The  Removal  of  the  Glands. — The  remai^ks  made  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  lymphatic  area  in  cases  of  breast 
cancer  apply  with  eqnal  force  to  these  cases.  It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  no  enlai-ged  glands  can  be  felt,  and  in  most  instances  they 
are  of  very  considerable  size.  Whether  glands  are  felt  or  not, 
however,  the  lymphatic  area  ought  to  be  cleared  out,  and  as  I  have 
already  said,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  cervical  region  is 
that  a  very  large  glandular  area  is  accessible,  and  not  only  can  a 
large  portion  be  cleared  out  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  also 
glandular  recurrences  beyond  the  anterior  triangle,  if  seen  early, 
can  be  freely  and  hopefully  dealt  with. 

Most  surgeons  look  on  the  presence  of  enlarged  malignant 
glands  in  the  neck — unless  they  are  quite  small  and  non-adherent 
to  the  vessels,  and  only  one  or  two  in  number — as  a  contra- 
indication to  operation  in  these  and  in  tongue  and  larnygeal  cases, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  very  gi-ave  complication,  for  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  this  view  nnless  the  glandular  enlarge- 
ment is  very  extensive,  or  adherent  to  a  variety  of  structures  in 
the  neck  and  not  merely  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  I  see 
no  contra-indication  to  operation  in  their  presence ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  the  operation  will  be  more  thoroughly  done  and  the  patient 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery  and  cure  if  enlarged  glands 
are  already  present ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  where  the  glands  are 
already  enlarged,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  remove  the  whole 
glandular  area  in  one  mass  than  it  is  where  there  are  no 
enlarged  glands  to  be  felt ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  presence 
of  enlarged  glands  in  the  anterior  triangle  renders  it  imperative  to 
remove  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  area,  especially  that  under  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  so  that  if  glandular  recurrence  subsequently 
takes  place,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  in  the  posterior  triangle, 
that  is  to  say  in  a  part  which  is  easily  accessible  for  future 
operation.  Where  there  is  no  noticeable  enlargement  of  the 
glands  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  take  away 
all  the  glands  and  fat  in  the  anterior  triangle,  while  one  is  very 
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apt  in  an  extensive  operation  to  leave  the  material  under  tlie 
sterno-raaatoid  alone,  and  yet  tlie  glands  in  that  situation  are 
very  early  infected.  Where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
this  lymphatic  area,  and  where  it  has  not  been  successful  and 
glandular  recurrence  subsequently  takes  place  in  the  anterior 
triangle,  we  have  in  the  second  operation  to  deal  with  glands 
lying  in  scar  tissue,  and  their  subsequent  satisfactory  removal  is  a 
very  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible  matter.  These 
statements  are  not  in  any  way  theoretical,  but  are  founded  on 
considerable  experience  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  and  other  regions 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  also  on  a  very  extensive  experience  of 
radical  operations  for  tubercular  cervical  glands,  where  the  con- 
ditions, as  regards  operation  and  recuirence,  are  very  much  the 
same. 

In  carcinoma  of  the  tonsillar  region,  the  glands  which  are  first 
affected  are  those  beneath  and  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
very  soon  the  chain  which,  lies  on  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  becomes 
attacked,  as  well  as  those  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the 
upper  part  close  to  the  mastoid  process ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  in 
these  cases  seem  to  run  in  close  relation  to  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscle,  so  that  I  have  had  more  than  once  to  remove 
that  structure.  Where  the  disease  is  situated  further  forward  on 
the  epiglottis,  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  floor  of  mouth,  &c., 
it  is  the  glands  in  the  submaxillary  region  and  those  about  the 
great  coimu  of  th.e  hyoid  bone  which  become  infected  in  the  first 
instance. 

After  the  preliminary  tracheotomy,  the  next  step  then  in  the 
operation  is  the  exposure  of  the  anterior  tiiangle  and  the  thorough 
separation  of  the  fat  and  glands ;  and  through  the  same  wound  the 
external  carotid  artery  and  its  branch.es  can  be  tied  or  controlled. 
For  this  purpose,  the  best  incision  is  one  running  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  from  the  mastoid 
process  above,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
skin  incision  cannot  be  too  free  ;  the  usual  mistake  that  is  made  is 
to  try  to  remove  the  glands  through  too  small  an  opening,  and  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  not  only  to  take  away  the  enlarged 
glands  in  the  anterior  triangle,  but  that  we  must  also  be  able  to 
lift  up  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  remove  all  fat  and  glands 
beneath  it,  especially  towards  the  upper  part. 

In  the  first  instance  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is 
exposed,  and  the  skin  and  fat  in  front  of  the  incision  are  turned 
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well  forwards ;  in  the  next  place,  I  divide  the  deep  fascia  at  the 
lower  park  of  the  incision  and  expose  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
It  is  very  seldom,  if  the  glands  have  attained  nny  size,  that  they 
are  not  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  iho  vessels,  and  therefore  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sheath  must  be  removed;  indeed,  where 
adhesion  to  the  sheath  is  at  all  extensive  (and  in  fact  this  is  so  in 
most  cases  of  malignant  glands),  it  is  well  to  tie  the  internal 
jugular  vein  in  two  places  at  the  lower  part,  divide  it,  and  then 
peel  it  up  along  with  the  sheath  and  the  mass  of  glands  in  front 
of  it.  In  this  way  one  can  make  a  much  better  clearance  of  the 
anterior  triangle  than  in  any  other;  the  lingual  and  other 
branches  of  the  vein  must,  of  course,  be  also  tied,  and  the  upper 
end  can  be  readily  ligatured  close  to  its  exit  frona  the  skull.  As 
the  mass  is  peeled  forward,  the  deep  fascia  is  divided  in  front  and 
behind,  care  being  taken  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which 
usually  divides  the  glandular  enlargement  into  two  parts.  In 
none  of  my  cases  have  I  found  it  actually  involved  in  the  growth, 
and  usually  without  opening  the  diseased  glands  they  can  be 
separated  sufficiently  to  disentangle  the  nerve.  Next,  by  the  aid 
of  a  curved  blunt  instrument,  all  the  fat  and  glands  must  be 
detached  from  underneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  right  up  to 
the  mastoid  process  and  well  into  the  posterior  triangle,  and  this 
matei-ial  peeled  off  so  as  to  leave  the  deep  muscles  clean.  I 
consider  that  this  is  a  most  important  thing  to  do,  for  recurrence 
very  frequently  takes  place  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  at  a  second  operation  to  make  sure  of 
removing  all  the  disease.  If  at  the  first  operation  there  is  a 
large  mass  underneath  the  muscle,  and  more  or  less  adherent  to 
it,  the  operation  need  not  on  that  account  be  abandoned,  bat  the 
muscle  must  be  divided,  or  a  part  of  it  removed,  and  fall  access 
thus  obtained  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  jugular  vein,  I  may  say  that 
it  need  not  give  rise  to  the  least  anxiety  ;  it  does  not  add  anything 
whatever  to  the  danger  of  the  operation,  and  I  have  also  often  had 
to  do  it  in  cases  of  operation  for  tubercular  glands  without  any 
harm  resulting.  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  regret  having  taken 
it  away,  bat  I  have  more  than  once  regretted  that  I  had  not  done 
so,  recurrence  having  taken  place  in  small  glands  which  had  been 
left  attached  to  the  sheath  and  over-looked,  but  which  would  have 
been  removed  if  the  vein,  sheath,  and  everything  in  front  of  it 
had  been  taken  away  in  the  manner  above  described.    Besides,  I 
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think  that  there  is  another  great  advantage  in  removing  the  vein  in 
these  pharyngeal  cases,  for  if  a  Heptic  thrombus  should  form  in 
one  of  the  small  veins  about  the  wound — as  may  very  likely 
happen — it  cannot  get  any  further,  and  I  have  been  mucli 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  septic  disturbance  in  my  cases. 

Having  in  this  way  detached  the  mass  of  infected  and  healthy 
glands,  the  question  comes  whether  it  should  be  removed  at  once, 
or  left  attached  to  the  anterior  part  so  as  to  come  away  with  the 
primary  mass.  I  have  already  referred,  in  speaking  of  breast 
cancer,  to  the  risk  of  infecting  the  wound  by  cutting  away  the 
breast  from  the  axillary  glands  during  the  operation,  and  in  the 
throat  cases  also,  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  maintain  the  con- 
nection. Where,  however,  the  mass  is  at  all  large,  this  cannot  be 
done,  as  one  cannot  see  what  one  is  doing  at  the  upper  part,  and 
therefore  in  most  of  my  cases  I  have  gently  torn  across  the  con- 
nection between  the  primary  tumour  and  the  glands,  not  cutting 
the  material  across  in  case  I  should  cut  into  some  small  diseased 
gland,  and  thus  infect  the  wound.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  glands  from  the  submaxillary  region,  an  incision  mav 
be  carried  forward  from  the  upper  part  of  this  oblique  incision, 
and  will  give  complete  access  to  the  part. 

In  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  glands,  there  is  one  other 
point  to  which  I  may  here  refer,  namely,  the  advisability  of 
dividing  the  operation  into  two  stages  done  on  different  days,  in 
the  first  instance  removing  the  glandular  mass,  and  a  week  or  ten 
clays  later  attacking  the  primary  disease.  I  did  this  in  two  cases, 
and  the  plan  has  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages.  The 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  do  it  in  these  two  cases  were,  in  the 
first  place  and  chiefly,  that  the  patients  were  weakly,  and  that 
both  the  primary  disease  and  the  glandular  mass  were  extensive, 
so  that  I  feared  the  shock  if  the  whole  operation  were  done  at  one 
time.  A  second  reason  was  that  Case  38  had  just  previously  died 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  I  thought 
that  the  risk  of  this  would  be  considerably  diminished  if  the  end 
of  the  artery,  lying  in  an  aseptic  wound  for  some  days,  were  to 
become  buried  in  new  tissue.  The  third  possible  advantage  of 
performing  the  operation  in  two  stages  is  tha,t  the  planes  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  neck  would  become  more  or  less  sealed  by 
organising  tissue  before  being  exposed  to  the  septic  influences 
from  the  mouth.  The  last  is  a  point  on  which  I  do  not  lay  much 
stress,  but  the  other  two  points  are  important. 
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Against  this  division  of  the  operation  into  two  stages  there  is, 
however,  one  very  serious  objection,  namely,  that  after  removing 
the  glands,  open  lymphatic  vessels  are  left  which  may  contain  or 
convey  cancerous  material  to  the  newly-made  wound  and  thus 
infect  it  before  the  second  operation,  and  this  infection,  being 
microscopic,  could  hardly  be  eradicated,  unless  possibly  by 
painting  the  raw  surface  with  a  strong  caustic.  Case  84,  in 
which  I  divided  the  operation  into  two  stages,  is  the  only  one  in 
which  there  has  been  a  local  recurrence,  and  in  that  case  the 
recurrence  was  almost  immediate,  and  yet  when  we  bad  finished 
the  operation,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  we  had  cut  well  wide  of 
the  growth  in  all  directions  and  there  was  no  trace  of  any  disease 
to  be  seen.  Here  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  there  had 
been  an  infection  of  the  wound  from  the  divided  lymphatics,  and 
so  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  this  risk,  that  I  would  not,  as  a 
rule,  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  great  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
or  possibly  in  some  cases  where  I  thought  ligature  of  the  external 
carotid  artery  would  be  very  desirable,  and  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I 
would  thoroughly  sponge  out  the  re-opened  part  of  the  old  wound 
with  undiluted  carbolic  acid. 

(4)  Access  to  the  Primary  Disease. — There  are  many  ways  in 
which  access  has  been  obtained  to  the  tonsillar  resrion,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  them  all.  The  essential  point 
centres  round  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not 
to  divide  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  regards  this  we  have  again  two 
points  for  consideration,  namely,  whether  it  is  sufiicient  to  divide 
the  lower  jaw,  as  in  Langenbeck's  operation,  or  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  remove  the  ascending  ramus  altogether,  as  in  Mikulicz's 
plan.  Division  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  removal  of  the  ascending 
ramus,  are  of  course  procedures  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  if 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  division  of  the  bone  must  add 
considerably  to  the  septic  risk  by  leaving  a  compound  fracture  in 
a  septic  wound,  and  it  also  must  add  to  the  shock.  At  first  sight 
these  statements  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  facts  as  shown  by 
Table  III,  where  the  mortality  after  division  of  the  jaw  is  26  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  35  per  cent,  where  the  jaw  was  not 
divided;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  numbers  are  a  good  deal 
smaller,  and  four  of  the  seven  deaths  were  due  to  hfemorrhage, 
other  two  also  occurred  in  connection  with  ligature  of  arteries, 
and  the  seventh  from  post-operative  mania,  so  that  in  none  could 
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the  retention  of  the  lower  jaw  be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 
Tn  the  second  place,  the  divided  ends  of  the  bone  have  in  several 
instances  failed  to  unite,  and  a  false  joint  has  been  left.  Not  that 
this  is  always  a  disadvantage,  for  where  tbe  disease  involves  the 
mucous  membrane  in  front  of  the  fauces,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  the  subsequent  contraction  of  tbe  wound  is  very 
likely  to  lead  to  more  or  less  closure  of  the  jaws,  which,  however, 
does  not  cause  any  very  great  inconvenience  if  there  is  a  false  joint 
in  front.  And  lastly,  necrosis  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  bone 
has  more  than  once  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  division  of  the  jaw,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  the  jaw  is  divided  in  front 
of  the  masseter,  and  the  two  parts  pulled  aside,  especially  after 
division  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  with  a  skin  incision  running  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oblique  incision  in  the  anterior 
triangle,  the  whole  region  of  the  tonsil  and  side  of  the  pharynx  is 
completely  exposed  to  view,  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  precisely  as 
if  one  were  operating  on  a  cutaneous  surface  ;  and  if  this  is  done, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  ligature  of  the  external  carotid 
artery,  the  bleeding  points  being  easily  secured.  Where  the 
disease  involves  the  periosteum  over  the  jaw,  necessitating  removal 
of  a  portion  of  it  or  of  the  ascending  ramus,  the  view  obtained  is 
still  more  perfect. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  if 
the  angle  is  also  taken  away  the  functional  result  is  bad,  the  jaw 
being  pulled  over  to  that  side  and  the  lower  teeth  no  longer 
meeting  the  upper,  consequently  the  patient  cannot  masticate 
solid  food.  Mikulicz  has  overcome  this  difficulty  to  some  extent 
by  dividing  the  ascending  ramus  above  the  angle,  and  only 
removing  that  part,  and  he  states  that  in  his  cases  the  functional 
result  is  excellent,  while  a  good  view  is  obtained,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  from  closure  of  the  jaws  as  the  result  of  contraction  of  the 
wound. 

Where  the  jaw  is  divided,  additional  skin  incisions  are  required. 
Langenbeck's  is  an  oblique  one,  starting  from  the  angle  of  tbe 
mouth  and  running  to  the  anterior  triangle  across  the  jaw  just  in 
front  of  the  masseter,  and  there  are  various  other  incisions  made 
into  which  I  need  not  go.  I  believe  that  where  the  jaw  is  to  be 
divided,  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  make  a  curved  incision 
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starting  from  the  oblique  one,  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
running  forwards  along  its  lower  border.  By  this  incision  carried 
well  forward  the  submaxillary  region  can  be  cleared,  and  the  flap 
being  turned  well  up  over  the  cheek,  the  jaw  can  be  divided  and 
the  parts  held  aside. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  dividing  the  jaw,  I  would,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  space  is  obtained 
simply  by  dividing  the  posttriov  belly  of  tlie  digastric  and  stylo- 
hoid  muscles.  After  this  is  done,  the  jaw  and  the  larynx  can  be 
pulled  forward  on  that  side  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  As  I 
have  already  said,  however,  no  two  cases  resemble  each  other,  and 
the  methods  must  be  varied  in  each  instance.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  constant  incision  is  the  oblique  one,  in  order  to  get  access  to 
the  glands,  and  to  free  the  vessels  so  that  they  can  be  pulled  out 
of  the  way  when  the  primary  mass  is  being  dealt  with.  Any 
further  incisions  that  are  made  will  vary  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

In  one  of  my  cases,  No.  26,  I  removed  part  of  the  soft  palate, 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces, 
and  the  tonsil  without  dividing  the  jaw,  or  even  making  an  incision 
through  the  cheek,  simply  by  dividing  the  digastric  muscle  and 
then  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  mouth,  well 
beyond  the  tumour  on  all  sides,  and  removing  the  mass  by 
working  partly  through  the  mouth  and  partly  through  the 
external  incision.  In  four  cases,  by  means  of  a  long  external 
incision,  and  by  splitting  the  cheek  to  the  masseter,  I  removed  in 
case  No.  22  the  tonsil,  soft  palate,  and  side  of  pharynx  as  high  up 
as  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  in  cases  Nos.  38,  39,  and  40  the  tonsil, 
soft  palate,  side  of  pharynx,  and  part  of  the  tongue.  In  one,  No.  84, 
I  removed  a  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  in  a  recurrent  case.  No.  62,  I 
divided  the  cheek  according  to  Langenbeck's  incision,  and  also 
took  away  the  ascending  ramus.  In  two  cases  again,  Nos.  112 
and  127,  where  the  growth  was  lower  down,  I  simply  did  a  lateral 
pharyngotomy,  but  in  these  instances  the  tonsillar  region  was  not 
affected. 

As  regards  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  that  is  to  say,  division  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrance  close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in  that  in  most  cases. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  one  ought  to  open  the  anterior 
triangle  freely  in  order  to  remove  the  glands  in  all  instances,  and 
(4625)        ,  F 
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one  of  the  chief  objects  of  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  as  opposed  to 
lateral  pharyngotomy,  is  to  save  the  supei-ior  laryngeal  nerve. 
According  to  some  writers  this  canuot  bo  done  where  the  sub- 
hyoid opening  has  to  be  extensive,  though  that  is  denied  by  others 
wh.0  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  division  of  these  nerves,  but,  as 
case  No.  112  shows,  this  nerve  can  also  be  spared  in  the  lateral 
operation,  and  I  believe  one  can  get  better  access  to  the  region  of 
the  epiglottis  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  base  of  tongue  by 
the  lateral  than  by  the  subhyoid  method.  In  my  case,  by  an 
incision  along  the  hyoid  bone  in  addition  to  the  usual  oblique 
incision,  and  removal  of  tbe  great  cornu,  I  was  able  to  take  away 
the  whole  epiglottis  and  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  quite 
satisfactorily. 

As  to  the  method  of  removing  these  growths,  it  must  be  done 
by  scissors  or  the  knife,  and  they  must  be  taken  away  in  one 
piece.  I  do  not  think  the  result  is  at  all  satisfactory  where  the 
galvano-cautery,  or  the  thei-mo-cautery,  or  the  ecraseur  are 
employed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  cut  surface  in  its  natural  state,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  all 
the  disease  has  been  removed,  and  this  cannot  be  at  all  made  out 
if  we  have  a  burnt  or  crushed  part  to  look  at.  Besides,  if  a  burnt 
surface  is  left,  a  slough  mast  separate,  and  bleeding  is  then  very 
apt  to  occur,  and  in  several  of  the  cases  in  the  accompanying  list 
this  has  actually  taken  place. 

(6)  Treatment  of  the  Wounds. — These  cases  are  not,  of  course, 
amenable  to  aseptic  treatment,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  be  as  careful  as  possible  not  to  introduce  any  fresh 
septic  material,  and  I  am  therefore  as  careful  about  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  skin,  instruments,  hands,  &c.,  as  if  the  wound  could  be 
kept  aseptic,  and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  remarkable  freedom 
from  any  general  or  marked  local  sepsis  in  the  majority  of  my 
cases.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  rub  in  iodoform  and  to 
plug  these  wounds  with  iodoform  gauze,  but  I  am  not  a  great 
believer  in  the  virtues  of  iodoform  as  an  antiseptic,  and  cannot 
attribute  the  absence  of  sepsis  to  its  employment.  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  recommends  the  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  wound  immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  no  doubt  it  is  useful.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
best  safeguard  against  septic  troubles  is  the  avoidance  of  fresh 
infection  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  the  free  drainage  of 
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the  cavity,  and  possibly,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  to  some  extent 
the  removal  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

As  a  preparation  for  these  operations,  it  is  most  important  to 
see  that  the  teeth  are  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  scrubbed,  and 
to  order  the  patient  to  nse  a  frequent  gargle  of  pretty  strong 
Condy's  fluid  or  sanitas.  After  the  operation  I  have  usually 
packed  the  wound  for  24  hours  with  cyanide  gauze  powdered 
with  iodoform,  so  as  to  stop  the  oozing  of  the  blood,  and  to 
prevent  the  surface  becoming  covered  with  clots  which  would 
decompose.  This  is  withdrawn  on  the  day  after  the  operation, 
and  is  not  re-introduced,  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  manage 
it,  he  is  instructed  to  frequently  fill  his  mouth  with  weak  sanitas 
or  Condy  and  let  it  run  out  of  the  tube.  After  the  operation,  the 
skin  incisions  are  stitched  up  and  a  large  drainage  tube  is  fixed  at 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound,  and  passing  freely  into  the 
pharynx.  This  tube  is  left  untouched  for  two  days,  and  is  after- 
wards taken  out  once  or  twice  a  day  and  washed  in  1  to  20 
carbolic  acid  before  being  re-introduced.  I  generally  keep  it  in 
for  about  ten  days  altogether.  Free  drainage  of  the  wound  is  a 
point  of  paramount  importance.  I  think  that  the  remarkably 
smooth  progress  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cases  was  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  discharges  were  able  to  flow  away  from  the 
wound ;  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases  where  the 
larynx  is  not  touched,  I  arrange  very  soon  for  the  patient  to  be 
propped  np,  more  or  less  completely,  in  a  sitting  posture.  As  an 
external  dressing,  I  use  cyanide  gauze,  which  is  as  easily  employed 
as  anything  else,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  arresting  the 
decomposition  which  is  going  on  in  the  discharges  which  pass 
into  it. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  tracheotomy  tube,  and  need  not 
say  anything  further  about  it.  The  feeding  of  the  patient  is,  of 
course,  a  point  of  great  importance.  Difficulty  in  swallowing 
naturally  varies  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
operation  and  the  parts  removed.  In  severe  cases,  where  a  great 
part  of  the  pharynx  has  been  taken  away,  the  stomach  tube  must, 
of  course,  be  used,  and  I  generally  leave  one  in  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  pass  it  whenever 
necessary,  taking  care  that  it  glides  along  the  healthy  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  does  not  impinge  on  the  granulating  surface.  In 
one  of  the  cases.  No.  26,  the  patient  began  to  swallow  about  the 
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second  day,  using  a  plan  suggested  hj  Dr.  Semon,  namely, 
hanging  the  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  with  the  sound  side 
downwards,  and  then  taking  the  fluid  into  the  mouth.  As  a 
result,  it  ran  down  the  sound  side,  and  the  patient  was  able  very 
soon  to  manage  quite  well.  In  other  cases  we  have  had  to  use  the 
stomach  tube  for  a  considerable  time.  In  No.  38,  where  a  portion 
oE  the  tongue,  tonsil,  and  pharynx  Avere  taken  away,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  the  operations,  the  patient  began  to  try  to 
swallow  about  the  tenth  day,  but  he  was  not  able  to  swallow  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  dispense  with  the  feeding  tube  till  about 
three  weeks  after  the  operation.  Much  depends  also  on  the 
closure  of  the  sinus  left  by  the  drainage  tube,  but  the  fnger 
placed  over  that  while  swallowing  is  going  on  is  usually  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  fluid  running  out.  In  the  case  where  the  epiglottis 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue  were  removed,  it  was  seven  days  before 
he  could  swallow  at  all,  and  between  three  and  four  weeks  before 
he  could  swallow  comfortably.  Israel  states  that  in  the  epiglottis 
operations,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  power  of  swallowing  is 
regained  is  much  expedited  by  stitching  back  the  tongue  to  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  lower  part  of  the  epiglottis,  which  he 
preserves  if  possible.  I  did  not  do  this  in  my  case,  as  I  had  to 
remove  the  epiglottis  completely,  and  I  think  that  in  few  instances 
of  carcinoma  of  the  epiglottis  can  it  be  advisable  to  leave  any  of 
the  mucous  membrane  behind.  In  all  of  these  cases  I  have  com- 
bined rectal  alimentation  with  the  other  for  some  time. 

A  few  words  as  to  subsequent  operations  for  recurrence.  In 
only  one  of  my  successful  pharyngeal  cases  has  there  as  yet  been 
a  local  recurrence,  and  on  that  I  have  operated.  The  question  of 
a  second  opei'ation  would  entirely  depend  on  the  situation  and  the 
extent  of  the  recurrence,  but  one  must  not  assume  that  having 
done  one  large  operation  any  further  recurrence  is  hopeless. 
Hence  I  would  strongly  advise  frequent  inspection  of  these  cases, 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  first 
trace  of  recurrence,  and»to  remove  it  if  possible.  A  subsequent 
thorough  removal  must,  however,  always  be  difficult  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  is  present.  Judging  from 
a  study  of  the  cases  in  the  accompanying  list,  glandular  recurrence 
is  looked  on  as  a  very  serious  matter,  but  this  is  a  view  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  I  cannot  at  all  share.  To  my  mind,  glandular 
recurrence,  unless  it  has  been  neglected  and  attained  a  very  con- 
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siderable  size,  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  consider  the  great  advantage  which  operative  treat- 
ment in  this  region  possesses  over  operations  elsewhere,  is  that 
we  have  a  very  extensive  glandular  area  accessible,  and  that 
recurrences  can  be  removed  very  easily.  The  great  difficulty 
about  glandular  recurrences  is  where  they  take  place  in  the  site 
of  the  former  wound,  that  is  to  say  in  the  midst  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  stress  that  I  have 
laid  on  very  complete  removal  of  the  whole  glandular  area  which 
is  exposed  in  our  incisions.  If  this  area  is  thoroughly  removed, 
then  subsequent  glandular  recurrence  outside  the  scar  tissue  is 
readily  enough  dealt  with.  Thei'e  are  very  few  structures  in  the 
neck  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  even  if  the  glandular 
enlargement  has  been  neglected,  if  it  is  only  possible  to  get  it 
away  and  leave  the  essential  structures  behind,  that  is  to  say,  the 
vagus  and  phrenic  nerves  and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  it  is,  I 
think,  a  pity,  after  an  extensive  throat  operation,  to  leave  the 
patient  to  his  fate.  In  case  No.  112,  I  removed  glands  on  the  left 
side  eight  months  after  the  original  operation,  and  as  yet  there  is 
no  further  recurrence  there,  and,  I  think,  further  glandular 
recurrence  is  improbable  on  that  side,  seeing  the  wide  area  of 
healthy  material  which  I  was  able  to  take  away. 

(6)  Results. — I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  results,  as 
shown  in  Table  III.  This  Table  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
analysed  at  the  end,  but  some  explanation  is  needed,  as  the  bare 
figures  do  not  at  all  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  results. 
We  must  also  consider  the  results  in  the  three  great  groups 
separately.  In  Group  A  we  have  operations  of  varying  severity, 
some  quite  small,  but  the  majority  of  considerable  extent,  some 
indeed,  such  as  my  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil  (No.  22),  very 
extensive ;  but  the  great  point  of  distinction  between  this  group 
and  the  next  is  that  the  wound  in  the  throat  did  not  communi- 
cate with  a  wound  in  the  neck.  Group  II  comprises  the  cases 
which  essentially  belong  to  this  subject,  and  in  it  are  included  all 
the  cases  where  the  wound  in  the  throat  communicated  with  a 
wound  in  the  neck.  This  group  I  have  broken  up  into  three 
divisions,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  viz. :— (1)  The 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  with  the  tonsillar  region  as  the  central 
pomt;  (2)  disease  at  a  lower  level,  in  the  pharynx  proper; 
(3)  cancer  of  the  epiglottis.    In  Group  III  we  have  to  do  with  a 
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very  much  more  serious  condition,  where  the  disease  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  pharynx,  but  has  spread  on  to  and  involved  the 
larynx,  or  vice  versa.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
question  of  mortality,  and  then  the  results  as  regards  cure  or 
benefit,  and  as  regards  function. 

(a)  Mortality. — In  Group  I  there  were  23  cases  with  two  deaths, 
or  8-6  per  cent,  mortality,  one  death  being  from  pyaemia  (No.  13), 
and  one  from  exhaustion  after  haamorrhages  and  recurrence  of  the 
disease  (No.  9).  As  regards  risk  to  life,  therefore,  cases  of  this 
class  are  quite  satisfactory.  In  Grroup  II  also  the  mortality  is  less 
than  one  would  expect  considering  the  great  severity  and  extent 
of  these  operations,  the  total  result  being  91  cases  with  27  deaths, 
or  a  mortality  of  29  per  cent.  Of  the  divisions  of  this  group  the 
highest  mortality  is  found  in  B,  where  the  disease  affected  the 
pharynx  at  a  lower  level  than  the  tonsillar  region,  these  cases 
numbering  15  with  six  deaths,  or  40  per  cent,  mortality.  The 
smallest  mortality  is  in  Division  C,  cases  of  removal  of  the 
epiglottis,  where  there  was  one  death  in  six  cases,  or  a  mortality  of 
13'3  per  cent.  In  the  main  division  of  this  group  (A),  the 
tonsillar  cases,  there  were  20  deaths  in  70  cases,  or  a  mortality  of 
28  per  cent.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  operations,  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excessive  mortality,  but  if  we  look  into 
the  causes  of  death  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  should 
be  avoidable  in  future.  Thus  six  of  the  20  cases  died  from 
hemorrhage  (Nos.  24,  25,  38,  41,  51,  and  53),  four  of  these  after 
ligature  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  one  of  the  common  carotid, 
and  one  from  hemiplegia  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  for 
haemorrhage.  A  seventh  case  also  died  from  hemiplegia  from 
ligature  of  the  internal  carotid  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
my  case  also  (No.  40)  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  had  much  to  do 
with  the  patient's  death,  and  possibly  this  may  also  have  been  the 
case  in  No.  39.  Thus  in  eight  or  nine  of  the  20  deaths  the  cause 
lay  in  interference  with  the  large  vessels.  This  is  a  valuable  lesson, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect  the  mortality  in  future 
ought  to  be  distinctly  reducible.  Of  the  20  deaths,  eight  or  nine 
had  also  to  do  with  septic  trouble,  chiefly  septic  pneumonia.  How 
far  we  can  reduce  this  cause  of  death  in  future  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
preliminary  tracheotomy  is  not,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  an 
absolute  safeguard  against  this  accident.  In  the  total  91  cases 
belonging  to  Group  II,  at  least  15  deaths  were  due  to  septic 
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causes  =  16-4  per  cent.  Altliough  this  occui-rence  is,  T  fear,  in 
some  cases  unavoidable,  still  I  think  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  also.  On  tlie  whole,  therefore,  I  believe  that  if  the  lessons 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  work  done  in  this  department  of 
surgery  are  borne  in  mind,  there  will  be  a  marked  reduction  of 
the  mortality  in  future.  One  difficulty  in  improving  the  results, 
both  as  regards  mortality  and  also  as  regards  the  eradication  of 
the  disease,  has  been  the  limited  experience  of  individual  surgeons 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  cases  operated  on,  and  to  the  hope- 
less view  which  is  generally  taken  of  them  by  those  who  see  them 
first.  I  was  much  struck  with  an  expression  used  in  one  paper 
-with  regard  to  Billroth 's  great  mortality  after  pylorectomy,  that 
it  represented  the  "  Lehrgold,"  or  educational  expenses  of  the 
operation.  In  these  pharyngeal  operations,  individual  surgeons 
have  had  so  little  opportunity  of  operating,  that  their  efPorts  may 
be  looked  on  as  altogether  "  Lehrgeld,"  and  we  have  not  yet  got 
beyond  the  educational  stage.  I  hope  that  the  lessons  derived 
from  a  study  of  this  table  of  cases  which  I  have  collected  will 
enable  us  in  future  to  pass  the  educational  period  ;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  certain  that  the  mortality  will  fall,  and  the  success  will 
increase  in  these  as  it  has  done  in  other  operations.  Even  with 
the  present  mortality,  however,  these  operations  are  fully  justified, 
and  occupy  as  good  a  position  as  many  others  which  are  looked  on 
as  perfectly  legitimate  procedures. 

When  we  come  to  Group  III,  we  find  a  much  more  serious 
state  of  matters,  for  here  of  58  cases,  32  died,  giving  a  mortality 
of  55  per  cent.  Of  these,  the  chief  cause  of  death  was  septic 
pneumonia,  which  led  to  19  of  the  32  deaths,  that  is  to  say,  oE  the 
total  number  operated  on,  32'7  per  cent,  died  of  septic  pneumonia. 
How  far  this  might  be  reducible  in  future  is  a  difficult  question, 
but  I  think  considerable  improvement  would  follow  from  freeing 
the  divided  end  of  the  trachea  and  stitching  the  skin  all  round  it 
so  as  to  isolate  it  altogether  from  the  pharynx. 

(6)  Ultimate  Results. — In  the  whole  list  of  cases  there  are  only 
four  which  come  under  the  class  cured,  that  is  whei-e  three  years 
have  elapsed  without  recurrence,  but  more  may  have  now  passed 
that  limit,  for  as  a  rule  the  cases  have  been  published  soon  after  the 
operation  and  there  are  no  further  notes  of  them.  Thus  it 
happens  that  of  the  114  cases  in  the  first  two  groups,  no  fewer 
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than  24,  or,  including  operations  after  recurrences,  80,  are  marked 
H?,  that  is  to  say,  they  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  the 
further  history,  at  any  rate  after  six  months,  is  not  recorded. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  cured,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  considerable 
time  may  have  elapsed  before  recurrence.  Similarly,  14,  or, 
including  operations  after  recurrences,  17,  are  marked  H,  that  is 
to  say,  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  since  the  operation 
without  recurrence.  It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  result  in  these  operations, 
but  I  have  attempted  to  do  something  in  this  wav,  by  estimating 
the  cases  which  were  benefited  and  those  which  were  not,  the 
estimate  in  both  instances,  especially  in  those  benefited,  showing, 
however,  the  worst  result.  Under  those  "not  benefited,"  I  have 
placed  those  which  died  or  recurred  early;  under  "benefited," 
those  which  recurred  late,  or  which  remained  well  at  the  last  note, 
more  than  six  months  after  the  operation.  Those  marked  H  ?  do 
not  come  under  either  group,  but  most  probably,  if  the  further 
result  were  known,  they  would  decidedly  increase  the  number  of 
those  "benefited,"  hence,  as  I  say,  the  latter  class  is  certainly 
considerably  under-estimated,  especially  in  Group  II.  Letting  it 
stand  so,  however,  we  find,  as  summarised  at  the  end  of  the  Table, 
that  in  Group  I  30  per  cent,  were  not  benefited,  52  per  cent.  Avere 
benefited,  and  18  per  cent,  remains  which  we  cannot  classify ;  in 
Group  II,  54  per  cent,  were  not  benefited  and  17  per  cent,  were, 
while  as  many  as  29  per  cent,  have  to  be  left  out  of  consideration : 
in  Group  III,  81  per  cent,  were  not  benefited  and  12  per  cent, 
were,  while  only  7  per  cent,  are  unclassified. 

In  considering  the  value  of  these  operations  we  must  take  into 
account  the  mortality,  and  we  must  also  remember  that  we  are 
still  in  the  educational  period.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  feel  sure 
that  with  this  accumulated  experience  before  us,  the  mortality  can 
be  considerably  reduced,  certainly  in  the  second  group,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  third ;  while  there  is  undoubtedly  much  scope 
for  greater  care  and  thoroughness  in  operating,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  glands,  some  of  the  operations,  as  will  be  evident, 
having  been  very  imperfectly  performed.  Hence,  I  look  forward 
not  only  to  less  mortality,  but  also  to  distinct  improvement  as 
regards  recurrence.  As  regai-ds  Group  I,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  advantage  of  operation,  but  with  regard  to  it  I  would 
point  out  that  several  of  the  cases  would  have  had  a  much  better 
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chance  h.ad  the  operation  been  more  extensive,  and  had  they  thus 
come  into  Group  II ;  and  iu  several  of  those  benefited  the  result 
was  due  more  to  good  luck  than  to  good  management.  I  hope  the 
favourable  results  shown  in  this  group  will  not  induce  surgeons  to 
treat  cases  in  tliis  way  which  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  dealt 
with.  As  regards  Group  II,  I  think  the  result  is  encouraging, 
for  a  mortality  of  29  per  cent.,  and  a  mortality  which  is  evidently 
reducible,  is  not  such  as  to  deter  us  from  giving  these  patients  a 
chance.  Here  the  present  results  are  that  54  per  cent,  were  not 
benefited,  but  that  is  not  more  than  in  many  statistics  of  breast 
cancer,  and  not  so  much  as  in  rectal  and  intestinal  cancer,  which 
are  generally  recognised  as  suitable  cases  for  operation.  Of  these 
cases  the  most  unfavourable  are  those  where  the  disease  has  spread 
on  to  the  tongue,  and  it  is  in  these  instances  that  most  cases  of 
septic  pneumonia  have  occurred,  the  numbers  being  36  cases  where 
the  tongue  was  involved,  with  12  deaths,  or  33  per  cent.,  of  which 
seven  were  from  septic  pneumonia;  four  of  these  12  deaths  were, 
however,  from  haemorrhage  and  were  probably  avoidable. 

It  is  where  the  tongue  is  extensively  involved  in  addition  to  the 
pharyngeal  disease  that  we  come,  I  think,  to  the  limits  of  these 
operations.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  able  at  the  present  time  to  lay 
down  definite  limits  beyond  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  proceed. 
So  much  depends  on  the  experience  and  the  pei'sonal  equation  of 
the  individual  operator.  Almost  all  my  cases  have  been  con- 
demned by  other  surgeons  as  quite  inoperable,  and  I  believe  all 
would  have  been  so  condemned  had  they  been  seen,  and  yet  not 
only  have  three  done  well,  but  even  two  out  of  the  three  vs^ho 
died  were  very  nearly  successes,  and  instead  of  discouraging  us 
give  us  hope  for  the  future. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  Group  III,  we  have  a  very  different 
state  of  matters,  for  not  only  is  the  mortality  very  high  (55  per 
cent.),  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
having  got  any  benefit  is  very  large  (81  per  cent.).  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  patients  will  be  better  ofE  if  left 
alone,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  small  proportion  (12  per  cent.)  benefit 
was  obtained,  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  necessarily  exclude  all 
these  cases  from  operation,  but  would  leave  it  to  the  surgeon  to 
judge  in  the  individual  case  whether  an  operation  is  feasible  or 
not. 

As  to  the  functional  result  in  the  first  two  groups,  it  is  for  the 
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most  part  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  remarkable  bow  mucli  one  can 
take  away  in  tbe  tonsillar  region  without  causing  any  great  con- 
traction or  inconvenience ;  on  tbe  other  band,  where  pharynx  and 
larynx  are  both  removed,  life  is  hardly  worth  living  except  in  rare 
instances,  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  a  poor  patient,  who  would 
have  to  spend  tbe  i-emainder  of  his  days  in  the  workhouse. 

3.  Intestinal  Cancer. 

I  bad  intended  to  have  made  some  remai'ks  about  excision  of 
tbe  larynx,  and  Dr.  Lack  has  taken  much  trouble  in  collecting 
cases  for  me,  but  time  fails  me  to  touch  on  it,  nor  can  I  do  much 
in  reference  to  cancer  of  the  intestinal  tract;  but  I  must  just  say 
a  few  words  about  it,  as  the  operative  problems  differ  in  that 
region  from  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  Cancer  of 
the  intestinal  tract  is,  in  itself,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole 
three  lectures,  and  my  only  reason  for  introducing  any  remarks 
on  the  subject  here  is  because  the  point  of  view  from  which  one 
regards  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  in  the  two  situations 
which  I  have  been  dealing  with.  I  think  the  points  of  distinction 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  if  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  rectum. 

Up  till  now  I  have  been  speaking  of  cancer  in  parts  where 
practically  the  only  object  in  operation  was  with  the  view  of 
curing  the  disease,  but  here  we  have  a  region  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  conditions  as  regards  cure  are  not  so  favourable,  while 
on  the  other,  alternative  procedures  have  to  be  considered  which, 
while  they  do  not  aim  at  cure,  often  prolong  life  markedly,  and 
what  is  more,  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  agony  of  the  disease.  In 
cases  of  intestinal  cancer  we  have  to  do  with  a  disease  which,  as 
elsewhere,  varies  much  in  malignancy,  but  is  on  the  whole  less 
malignant  than  cancer  in  the  situations  which  we  have  been 
considering.  More  especially  is  this  true  as  regards  the  glandular 
and  metastatic  deposits,  in  which  the  disease  sometimes  progresses 
very  slowly,  and  if  only  the  risks  attending  the  situation  of  the 
primary  disease  can  be  avoided,  the  patient  may,  in  the  less 
malignant  forms,  live  for  a  very  considerable  time.  In  accordance 
with  this  lesser  malignancy,  recurrences  after  operation  are  not 
uncommonly  late,  a  considerable  proportion  taking  place  after 
several  years.  Thus  in  Czerny's  statistics,  10  were  well  after 
three  years,  but  four  of  these  (40  per  cent.)  subsequently  showed 
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disease.  Metastases  are  also  late  in  occurring,  and  as  regards  the 
latter  point,  Iversen  states  that  in  47  post-mortem  examinations  of 
loDg-standing  cancer  of  the  rectum  (he  does  not  say  of  how  long- 
standing), he  found  21  in  whicli  there  were  no  metastases.  As 
regards  the  hope  of  cure,  however,  the  glandular  area  is  not 
nearly  so  accessible  as  in  the  breast  or  the  throat,  and  therefore, 
when  the  disease  is  of  the  rapidly  advancing  form,  there  is  little 
chance  of  getting  beyond  it  by  operation.  Hence  the  radical 
operation  cannot  be  so  thorough,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  just 
mentioned  as  to  the  lesser  malignancy  of  the  disease,  chances  of 
benefit  by  removal  of  the  disease  would  be  very  slight.  Further, 
the  operations  necessary  for  the  removal  of  tbe.  primary  disease, 
more  especially  where  it  is  high  up,  are  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable mortality.  And  lastly,  the  functional  result  after 
operation  often  leaves  mucb  to  be  desired,  both  as  regards 
continence  on  the  one  hand,  and  stricture  with  its  troubles  on  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  colotomy  an  alternative 
procedure  which  removes  the  immediate  risk  to  life  (obstruction), 
and  thus  prolongs  life  often  very  considerably,  while  it  also  rids 
the  patient  of  much  of  his  pain  and  discomfort,  by  relieving  the 
impending  obstruction  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  inflammatory 
condition  at  the  seat  of  disease,  which  not  only  adds  much  to  the 
patient's  discomfort,  but  also  no  doubt  increases  the  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  disease. 

Thus  we  have  in  these  cases  a  choice  of  pi'ocedures,  and  it  is  no 
longer,  as  in  the  former  instances,  a  question  of  a  radical  operation 
or  nothing ;  and  farther,  as  the  palliative  procedure  offers  much 
relief,  and  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  radical  operations  give 
any  hope  of  permanent  benefit,  there  is  not  the  same  urgent  need 
for  radical  operation.  Hence  the  question  of  selection  of  cases 
and  our  mode  of  advising  the  patient  is  much  altered.  We  shall 
find  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  hope  of  benefit  from  a 
radical  operation  is  so  very  slight  that  we  can  without  hesitation 
exclude  them  from  the  radical  procedure,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  them  much  by  colotomy ;  and  thus  the  cases  in  which  the 
choice  of  an  operation  has  to  be  left  to  the  patient  are  com- 
paratively few.  We  can,  in  most  instances,  say  definitely  that 
the  case  is  suitable  for  the  one  or  the  other  procedure  ;  there  are 
only  a  few  on  the  border  line  that  we  need  leave  to  the  patient  to 
decide. 
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I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  question  of  the  operative  procedures, 
but  I  may  say  that  while  the  perineal  operation  is  suitable  in  some 
cases,  in  the  majority  it  is  best  to  employ  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  which  give  good  access  to  the  part  from  behind,  such  as 
Kraske's  sacral  operation,  or  one  of  the  modifications  of  it.  Where 
the  disease  is  situated  pretty  high  up,  the  favourite  plan  is,  after 
removal  of  the  affected  portion,  to  try  to  unite  the  upper  and  the 
lower  part,  and  obtain  again  continuity  of  the  canal.  In  some  few 
cases  this  has  succeeded  very  well,  and  the  patient  has  had  more  or 
less  perfect  control  over  the  evacuations,  but  in  most  instances  there 
has  been  incontinence  more  or  less  complete ;  in  some,  fistulas  have 
been  present  in  addition,  and  in  many  an  amount  of  stricture  has 
resulted,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 
In  some  cases,  also,  where  there  has  been  much  tension,  the  bowel 
has  given  way,  and  extravasation  of  fseces  has  occurred  and  led  to 
fatal  cellulitis,  or  peritonitis.  If  there  is  incontinence  in  these 
cases,  the  anus  is  a  very  difl&cult  situation  to  keep  clean,  or  to  fit 
with  any  suitable  apparatus  ;  hence  where  there  is  much  tension, 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  bring  the  end  of  the  rectum  out  in  the 
sacral  region,  where  it  can  be  much  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  in 
that  case  one  should  remove  the  anal  portion  altogether,  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  canal  to  infect  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound.  In  the 
last  case  on  which  I  operated,  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  lower 
p  irt  of  the  rectum,  and  applied  a  ligature  around  the  bowel  just 
above  where  it  was  cut  off,  bi'ought  this  ligatured  portion  out  in 
the  sacral  region,  stitched  it  to  the  skin,  brought  together  the 
wound,  and  left  the  ligature  around  the  bowel,  and  in  this  way  for 
fi)nr  days  we  had  an  aseptic  wound.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  that  the  ligature  cut  through  and  a  communication 
formed  with  the  bowel,  and  though  a  small  part  of  the  wound  in 
the  neighbourhood  opened  up  and  suppurated,  the  greater  portion, 
and  especially  all  the  deeper  part,  remained  healed.  Where  the 
anus  is  brought  out  in  this  situation,  some  advantage  as  regards 
continence  is  gained  by  acting  on  Gersuny's  suggestion  to  rotate 
the  bowel  through  an  angle  of  90°. 

Let  us  contrast  the  results  after  colotomy  with  those  after 
excision.  At  one  time  colotomy  was  of  itself  an  operation  with  a 
considerable  mortality,  and  when  performed  during  an  attack  of 
obstruction  it  is  so  still.  At  the  present  time,  however,  especially 
as  regards  inguinal  colotomy,  the  mortality  is  quite  insignificant 
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when  performed  apart  from  obstruction— probably  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent.,  if  indeed  so  much.    We  may,  in  fact, 
disreW  the  primary  mortality  of  colotomy,  and  study  the  results 
as  regards  prolongation  of  life.   There  are  not  many  good  statistics 
on  this  point.    Erckerlen's  old  statistics  give  45  cases  surviving 
the  operation,  of  whom  22,  or  49  per  cent.,  died  within  a  year, 
and  23,  or  51  per  cent.,  lived  more  than  a  year,  six,  or  13  per 
cent.,  living  over  two  years.     Bryant's  statistics  are  much  more 
favourable.    Of  70  cases  operated  on  without  obstruction,  only  18, 
or  25  per  cent.,  died  within  a  year,  26,  or  34  per  cent.,  died 
between  12  and  24  months,  16,  or  22  per  cent.,  died  between  24  and 
36  months,  and  12,  or  17  per  cent.,  were  still  alive  when  he  wrote. 
Of  55  which  sarvived  the  operation  for  obstruction,  18,  or  32  per 
cent.,  died  in  the  first  year,  19,  or  34  per  cent.,  in  the  second,  12, 
or  21  per  cent.,  in  the  third  year,  and  six  were  still  alive,  three  of 
them  having  lived  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  years  after  the 
operation,  and  one  of  them  alive  after  six  years.    Taking  the 
whole  125  cases  together,  we  find  that  36,  or  28  per  cent.,  died 
during  the  first  year,  43,  or  34  per  cent.,  died  during  the  second 
year,  28,  or  22-4  per  cent.,  died  later  than  two  years,  and  18  were 
still  alive  when  he  published,  some  of  them  also  having  lived 
more  than  two  years.    These  results  are,  however,  remarkably 
favourable,  much  more  so  than  any  other  published  estimate. 
The  explanation  may,  in  part  at  any  rate,  be  that  at  the  present 
time  in  a  good  many  of  these  cases,  the  disease  would  have  been 
excised,  and  only  the  more  advanced  and  malignant  cases  would 
have  been  subjected  to  colotomy.    At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
cases  treated  by  colotomy  do  not  live,  on  an  average,  nearly  so  long, 
most  of  them  dying  during  the  first  and  second  year.    In  a  case 
unsuitable  for  the  radical  operation,  however,  I  performed  colotomy 
nearly  five  years  ago,  and  the  patient  is  still  alive,  although  in  the 
interval  a  small  communication  has  formed  with  his  urethra. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  results  of  the  radical  operation.  The 
mortality  varies  considerably  between  the  perineal  and  the  sacral 
operations,  being  naturally  higher  for  the  latter.  Konig's  total 
mortality  is  38  per  cent.,  Billroth's  34  per  cent.,  Kocher's  28  per 
cent.,  Albert's  18  per  cent.,  Iversen's  estimate  as  regards  the 
Kraske  operation  25  per  cent.,  and  Czerny  with  the  perineal 
operation  5'4  per  cent.,  with  the  sacral  operation  19*4  per  cent. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  large  number  of  reports,  the 
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mortality  after  the  perineal  operation  seems  to  be  about  8  per 
cent.,  after  the  sacral  operation  from  18  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent., 
but  tlie  results  vary  much,  in  the  hands  of  different  surgeons, 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  selection  of  cases  and  the  after 
treatment  of  the  wounds,  and  in  both  instances  it  can  in  all  like- 
lihood be  somewhat  reduced  in  the  future.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  we  have  to  contrast  colotomy,  in  which  the  mortality  is 
practically  nil,  with  excision,  where  the  mortality  varies  from  5  to 
20  per  cent. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  results,  and  I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
elaborate  statistics,  but  take  as  examples  three  papers  in  which 
the  cases  are  detailed,  and  which,  therefore,  I  have  been  able  to 
control  and  work  out  myself.  I  had  intended  to  inflict  another 
Table  on  you,  and  my  friend,  Dr.  Macan,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  hunting  up  results  for  me,  but  as  I  found  that  I  had  no 
time  to  go  at  all  fully  into  the  matter,  I  gave  up  the  project. 

1.  Kocher's  statistics,  as  given  by  Arndt,  show  35  cases  of 
radical  operation  with  10  deaths,  a  mortality  of  28  per  cent. 
Excluding  the  last  three  years,  as  we  did  in  the  breast,  we  have 
25  cases  with  seven  deaths  (28  per  cent.),  11  recurrences  (44  per 
cent.),  and  seven  without  recurrence  (28  per  cent.).  In  four  of 
the  recurrent  cases,  however,  marked  benefit  was  obtained,  for 
two  were  again  operated  on  and  remained  well  three  and  eight 
years  subsequently,  while  in  two  the  recurrences  were  very  late, 
three  and  five  years  respectively.  The  seven  which  did  not  recur 
had  been  free  for  3y^,  5yf,  6^Vi  ^tIj  13j,  ]6^,  and  16^  years.  To 
.summarise  this  result,  14,  or  56  per  cent.,  did  not  benefit  by  the 
operation,  while  11,  or  44  per  cent.,  did  benefit  to  a  marked  degree. 

2.  Take  Czerny's  statistics  as  given  by  Heuck  and  Loewinsohn 
(I  do  not  include  Schmidt's  report,  because  most  of  his  cases  are 
too  recent).  These  statistics  do  not  include  any  sacral  operations; 
41  cases,  three  deaths  (7  per  cent.),  21  early  recurrences  (61  per 
cent.),  eight  late  recurrences  from  17  months  up  to  five  and  a  half 
years  (16  per  cent.),  four  well  over  six  years  (9  per  cent.),  two 
died  within  the  first  year  without  recurrence.  Thus  there  was  no 
benefit  in  24  cases  (58  per  cent.),  and  marked  benefit  in  14  (34 
per  cent.). 

3.  Konig's  statistics,  as  given  by  Hildebrand,  represent  perineal 
and  sacral  operations,  and  comprise  64  cases  with  21  deaths  (38 
percent.).    Leaving  out  the  last  three  years,  we  have  34  cases 
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with  17  deaths  (50  per  cent.),  six  early  recurrences  (17  per  cent.), 
five  late  recurrences  (12  per  cent.),  three  remained  well  for  from 
three  and  three-quarters  to  five  years  (8  per  cent.),  and  the 
remainder  cannot  be  classified.  The  total  is  23  not  benefited  (67 
per  cent.)  and  eight  benefited  (23  per  cent.).  Of  five  apparently 
well  for  three  years,  two  subsequently  recurred  (40  per  cent.). 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  of  these  100  cases  61  were  no  better 
off  than  if  they  had  been  left  alone,  and  not  so  well  off  on  the 
whole  as  if  they  had  had  colotomy  done,  for  27  of  them  died  at 
once.  These  results  are  not  in  any  way  better,  indeed  not  so  good 
as  in  the  pharynx  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  33  gained 
advantage,  and  most  of  them  very  marked  advantage,  from  the 
radical  operation,  much  greater  than  colotomy  could  have  given. 
From  this  we  see  that  of  every  100  cases  subjected  to  the  radical 
operation  in  Germany  only  about  35  are  really  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  operation,  and  60  would  be  better  off  if  left  alone  or  with 
colotomy,  for  in  Germany  the  radical  operation  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  extent,  adhesion  to  bladder  and  prostate  not  even  forming 
a  contra-indication  ;  indeed,  Genzmer  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
operation  even  though  there  are  already  metastatic  deposits  in  the 
liver.  As  even  in  Germany,  about  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  applying  for  relief  are  not  deemed  fit  for  the  radical 
operation,  we  may  say  that,  taking  all  patients  together  as  they 
come  to  the  surgeon,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  will  be  benefited  by 
the  radical  operation ;  the  remainder  will  do  better  left  alone  or  with 
colotomy.  If  we  study  the  successful  cases,  it  appears  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  where  real  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  operation,  the  disease  was  low  down  and  was  not  adherent  to 
surrounding  structures  :  the  cases  of  success  as  regards  prolonged 
freedom  from  recurrence  where  the  disease  was  high  up  or 
adherent  to  surrounding  structures  such  as  the  prostate,  are  quite 
few  in  number.  In  this  matter  I  quite  agree  with  the  tendency  of 
the  English  school  of  surgery  as  opposed  to  the  German,  and 
would  exclude  from  the  radical  operation  cases  of  rapid  growth  ; 
cases  where  the  disease  forms  large  masses  in  the  intestine  or  is 
deeply  ulcerated ;  cases  where  it  has  passed  through  the  wall  of 
the  rectum  and  invaded  surrounding  parts,  as  indicated  by  fixidity  ; 
and  rapidly  growing  tumours  high  up,  even  though  not  yet  fixed. 
In  none  of  these  is  there  any  real  prospect  of  cure,  or  of  marked 
prolongation  of  life.    In  the  fixed  tumours,  local  recurrence  is 
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almost  certain  to  take  place  early,  and  tlie  last  condition  of  the 
patient  will  bo  worse  than  the  first ;  where  the  tumour  is  rapidly 
growing,  glandular  infection  is  widespread  and  the  chances  of 
getting  beyond  the  disease  are  very  remote,  while,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  growth,  the  glandular  disease  and  the  metastatic 
deposits  will  soon  end  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  none  of  these 
cases  is  it  worth  while  for  the  patient  to  run  a  considerable  risk, 
for  it  is  just  in  these  cases  that  the  mortality  is  highest,  while  in 
colotomy,  performed  when  necessary,  we  have  a  means  of  relieving 
the  patient's  sufferings  and  of  giving  him  as  loug  a  period  of  life 
with  practically  no  risk. 

The  conditions  higher  up  the  intestinal  canal,  as  met  with  in 
practice,  are  still  more  unfavourable  for  radical  operation,  both  as 
regards  the  chances  of  freedom  and  the  risk,  but,  nevertheless,  in 
a  good  many  instances  extirpation  bas  been  carried  out  with 
distinct  advantage.  The  various  methods  of  intestinal  anastomosis, 
bowever,  present  an  excellent  substitute,  and  as  the  mortality  of 
this  operation  has  markedly  decreased  of  late,  <inly  really  favour- 
able cases  need  be  subjected  to  the  radical  operation. 

I  must,  however,  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  am  well 
aware  bow  far  my  effort  has  fallen  short  of  the  aim  I  set  before 
me,  or  of  what  is  due  to  this  Society.  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
that  by  thorough  removal  of  the  disease  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  may  remain  free  from  recurrence  for  a  long  time  or 
altogether,  and  to  emphasise  the  point  that  if  real  benefit  is  to  be 
conferred  by  operation  on  sufferers  from  cancer,  we  must  not  only 
look  at  the  visible  disease,  but  must  also  take  into  account  the 
probability  of  its  dissemination  and  the  paths  along  which  it  may 
have  spread.  We  must,  in  fact,  look  on  the  primary  disease,  the 
lymph  channels  leading  from  it  and  the  first  chain  of  lymphatic 
glands  as,  so  to  speak,  one  complete  organ,  which  must  in  most 
cases  be  rooted  out  if  the  patient  is  to  be  freed  from  his  trouble. 
If  such  operations  are  done  at  all  they  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  the  ultimate  result  depends  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
all  traces  of  disease  are  taken  away.  The  Biblical  exhortation, 
"  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,"  is 
as  applicable  to  surgery  as  it  is  to  all  other  matters  of  life. 
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The  only  laryor  statistics  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  omitted, 
are  12  cases  by  Kronleiii,  with  3  deaths.  Tliese  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  find,  however,  been  published,  with  the  exception  of  two,  cue 
of  which  was  well  at  the  end  of  7  years.  To  include  this  one  and 
not  the  others  would  vitiate  the  statistics.  I  have  also  come  across 
references  to  the  following-  cases,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find 
full  details,  and  probably  tliey  are  not  published  in  detail,  viz.  :— 
il/rtrc/irtM(?— Partial  extirpation  of  the  pharynx ;  died  of  pneumonia 
on  7th  day.  Trelat — Cancer  of  tonsil  and  pillars  of  fauces  ;  recovered. 
Vei-neuil  (mentioned  by  Castex) — Epithelioma  of  tonsil,  soft  palate, 
pharynx,  tongue  and  floor  of  mouth ;  died  of  glycosuria.  Labhe — 
Epithelioma  of  tonsil,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  tongue  and  floor  of 
mouth  ;  recovered  (?  recurred).  Ilueter — Sarcoma  of  tonsil ;  death 
in  3  weeks,  from  pneumonia.  Hahn — Eemoval  of  epiglottis  ;  recur- 
rence in  3  months  (i-eferred  to  by  Schotz  in  '  Centralblatt  f.  Laryu- 
gologie,'  No,  6).  Fischer  (refei-red  to  by  Keitel) — Tumour  of  whole 
posterior  wall  of  pharynx;  recovered.  Konig — 3  cases  (referred 
to  by  Keitel)  :  Recurrent  carcinoma  of  posterior  wall  of  pharynx ; 
recovered.  Carcinoma  of  tonsil  extending*  on  to  pharynx;  died  of 
septic  pneumonia.  Carcinoma  of  tonsil ;  died  of  septic  pneumonia. 
Billroth — Lympho-sarcoma  of  tonsil,  very  extensive,  vagus  divided ; 
death  from  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Bergmann  refers  ('Deutsche  Med. 
Wochen.,'  1883)  to  a  case  where  he  removed  a  large  piece  of  the 
lower  jaw,  tonsil,  and  almost  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  pharynx, 
but  does  not  state  result.  Gallardo — Extirpation  of  cancerous 
tumour  of  palate  and  tonsil  in  a  male  83t.  40 ;  rapid  recurrence  in 
glands  in  one  month. 
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ToTAT,  Results. 


[D  =  died.  0  =  no  recurrence  for  3  years.  11  =  recurred  Boon,  and  inoperable. 
H=liealed,  and  well  at  lasb  note  more  tlian  6  months  after  operation. 
H?  =  healed,  but  no  note  later  than  6  months  after  operation,  n  (good)  = 
a  long  interval  before  recurrence.  r(h)  =  recurred,  operated  and  healed. 
B(n  ?)=  recurred,  operated  and  healed,  but  no  further  notes.] 


Group  I. — Oases  where  the  disease  was  removed  from  the  mouth, 
with  or  without  splitting  the  cheek,  and  with  or  without  trache- 
otomy ;  where,  in  fact,  there  was  no  wound  in  the  neck  com- 
municating with  the  mouth — 

a.  Carcinomata,  13  cases— 2  d,  4  h?,  1  r  (good),  3  ii,  3  c. 
/3.  Sarcomata,  10  cases — 5  r,  3  r  (good),  2  R(n). 

Total,  23  cases — 2  d,  4  h?,  5  r,  4  r  (good),  2  r(h),  3  h,  3  c. 
Mortality,  8-6%  ;  no  benefit,  30°/ j  benefit,  20°/,;  cured,  137„. 

Group  II. — Cases  of  disease  in  the  pharynx  where  the  internal 
wound  communicated  v/ith  a  wound  in  the  neck — 

A.  ¥7here  the  disease  was  situated  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tonsils,  and  extended  from  thence  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

1.  Where  the  jaw  was  not  divided — 

a.  No  tracheotomy. 

a.  Carcinomata,  6  cases — 2  d,  2  r,  1  r(h  ?),  1  h. 
/3.  Sarcomata,  5  cases — 2  ii  ?,  1  r,  1  r(h),  1  h. 

Total,  11  cases— 2  d,  2  h  ?,  3  r,  1  r(h  ?),  1  r(h),  2  h. 

b.  Tracheotomy. 

a.  Carcinomata,  9  cases — 5  d,  1  h  ?,  3  r. 

Total  where  jaw  loas  not  divided — 

a.  Carcinomata,  15  cases — 7  d,  1  h  ?,  5  r,  1  r(h  ?), 
1  n. 

fi.  Sarcomata,  5  cases — 2  ii  ?,  1  r,  1  r(h),  1  h. 
Total,  20  cases— 7  u,  3  ii  ?,  6  r,  1  r(h),  1  r(ii  ?),  2  ii. 
Mortality,  357„ ;  no  benefit,  657, ;  benefit,  157„. 
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2.  Where  tlie  jaw  was  divided — 
a  No  tracheotomy. 

a.  Carciuomata,  20  cases— 4  d,  7  ii  ?,  7  r,  1  r  (good), 

1  H. 

/3.  Sarcomata,  5  cases— 1  d,  1  R,  1  r(ii  ?),  2  h. 
Total,  25  cases— 5  d,  7  ii  ?,  8  r,  1  r(ii  ?),  1  R  (good),  3  it. 

h.  Tracheotomy. 

a.  Carciuomata,  IG  cases — 5  d,  3  ii  ?,  4  R,  2  r(h  ?), 

1  r(c),  1  H. 
/3.  Sarcomata,  9  cases— 3  d,  3  h  ?,  2  r,  1  h. 
Total,  25  cases— 8  d,  6  ii  ?,  G  r,  2  r(h  ?),  1  r(c),  2  h. 

Total  where  jaiv  was  divided — 

rt.  Carciuomata,  36  cases— 9  d,  10  h  ?,  11  r,  2  r(h  ?), 

1  K  (good),  1  r(c),  2  H. 
^.  Sarcomata,  14  cases— 4  d,  3  h  ?,  3  k,  1  r(h  ?),  3  h. 
Total,  50  cases  — 13  d,  13  h  ?,  14  r,  3  r(h  ?),  1  r 

(good),  1  r(c),  5  H. 
Mortality,  26%;  no  benefit,  54%;  benefit,  14%. 
Mortality  where  no  tracheotomy  =  1 97o ;  where  trache- 
otomy =38°/^. 
Total  results  of  Group  II.,  A. — 

a.  Carciuomata,  51  cases — 16  d,  11  h  ?,  16  r,  3  r(h  ?),  1  r 

(good),  1  r(o),  3  H. 
^.  Sarcomata,  19  cases — 4  d,  5  h  ?,  4  r,  1  r(h  ?),  1  r(h,)  4  h. 

Total,  70  cases— 20  d,  16  h?,  20  R,  4  r(h  ?),  1  r(h),  1  r 

(good),  1  r(c),  7  H. 
Mortality,  287„ ;  no  benefit,  57°/^  ;  benefit,  14%. 

B.  Where  the  pharyngeal  disease  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
tonsillar  region,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  involve  it. 

a.  Carciuomata,  9  cases — 4  d,  3  r,  1  h  ?,  1  h. 
13.  Sarcomata,  6  cases— 2  d,  2  h?,  1  ii(H  ?),  1  h. 
Total,  15  cases — 6  d,  3  r,  3  h  ?,  1  r(h),  2  h. 

C.  Where  the  epiglottis  was  the  centre  of  the  disease. 

a.  Carciuomata,  4  cases — 1  d,  1  h?,  2  r  (good). 
/3.  Sarcomata,  2  cases — 2  ii. 

Total,  G  cases — 1  d,  1  ii  ?,  2  r  (good),  2  ii. 
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Total  result  of  Group  II. — 

a.  Carcinomata,  G4  case.s — 21  d,  13  n  ?,  19  R,  3  n(ii?), 

3  R  (good),  1  k(c),  4  H. 
Mortality,  32°/^ ;  no  benefit,  627, ;  benefit,  12°/^,. 

/j.  Sarcomata,  27  cases — G  d,  7  h  ?,  \  r,  2  r(u  ?), 

1  R(n),  7  II. 

Mortality,  22°/^ ;  no  benefit,  37°/^  ;  benefit,  297„. 

Total,  91  cases— 27  d,  20  h  ?,  23  r,  5  r(ii  ?),  3  R  (good), 

1  r(h),  1  r(c),  11  h. 
Mortality,  29°/^;  no  benefit,  54°/^;  benefit,  177„. 

Group  III. — Where  the  disease  involved  both  pharynx  and  larynx — 
a.  Carcinomata,  55  cases — 30  d,  4  ri?,  14  r,  2  r  (good),  1  n,  4  h 

(died  without  recurrence). 
/3.  Sarcomata,  3  cases — 2  d,  1  r. 

Total,  58 cases — 32 d  ,4  h?,15  r,  2  R(good),  1  ii,  4  h  (died, well). 
Mortality,  557„ ;  no  benefit,  817„ ;  benefit,  ]  27^. 


Mortality.  No  benefit.  Benefit. 

Group!                       8-67,  ..  ..     307„  ..  527„ 

Group  11                      297„  .  ..      54X  l'7o 

Group  III                    557,  ..  ..      817o    ..  ••  127o 
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The  same  enlarged  to  Life  Size.    Price  £2  2s. 

Part  II. — Throat  and  Tongue,  showing  the  Mechanism  of 
Voice,  Speech,  and  Taste.  Text  by  Lennox  Browne,  F.RC.S. 
Ed.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  III. — The  Female  Organs  of  Generation  and  Reproduc- 
tion. Text  by  James  Palfrey,  M.D.,  M.E..C.P.  Lond.,  late 
Senior  Obstetric  Physician,  London  Hospital.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  IV. — The  Eye  and  the  Apparatus  of  Vision.  Text  by 
Henry  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  V. — The  Ear  and  Teeth.  The  Mechanism  of  Hearing, 
and  of  Mastication.  Text  of  the  Ear  by  Lennox  Browne, 
F.RC.S.E.    The  Teeth  by  H.  Sewill,  M.E.C.S.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  VI. — The  Brain  and  Skull,  (Cerebrum,  Cerebellum, 
and  Medulla  Oblongata.)  Text  by  T,  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  Ed.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  VII.— The  Male  Organs  of  Generation.  Text  by  D. 
Campbell  Black,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Eoyal 
Infirmary.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  VIII. — The  Skeleton  and  its  Articulations,  showing  the 
Bones  and  Ligaments  of  the  Human  Body  and  Limbs.  Text 
by  A.  T.  Norton,  F.E.C.S.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part IX. — The  Hand;  its  Bones,  Muscles  and  Attachments. 
Text  by  Jas.  Cantlie,  M.B.,  F.KC.S.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  X. — The  Foot ;  its  Bones,  Muscles  and  Attachments. 
Text  by  Stanley  Boyd,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.E.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Charing  Cross  Hospital.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Part  XL — Progress  of  Gestation.    A  Synopsis  of  Practical 
Obstetrics.    Text  by  E.  MiLNE  MURRAY,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  M.B. 
Edin.    Price  7s.  6d. 
The  Set  of  Eleven  Parts,  complete  in  cloth-covered  Box,  with  loch  and  key,  £i  net. 

*^*  No  such  simple,  reliable,  and  comprehensive  method  of  learning  the 
several  parts,  positions,  and  functions  of  the  body  has  hitherto  been  attempted; 
the  entire  Series  being  unique,  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  Teacher,  the 
Student,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  economy. 
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Apoplexy.  On  Stertor,  Apoplexy,  and  the  Management  of  the 
Apoplectic  State.  By  Egbert  L.  Bowles,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 
Lond.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital,  and  to 
the  St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital,  Folkestone.  With  13 
Illustrations.    Price  4s.  6d. 

"  Based  on  extensive  ollnioal  and  experimental  investigation.  The  principles  deserve  to 
bo  more  widely  known  and  acted  on." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A  book  whicli  is  at  px"eseut  the  only  authority  on  the  subject." — Medical  Press. 

Army  Hygiene.  Lessons  in  Military  Hygiene  and  Surgery.  By 
Surgeon-General  Gordon,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Physician  to  H.M. 
the  Queen.    Illustrated.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  Anatomy  of  the  External  Forms  of  Man,  for 
the  use  of  Artists,  Sculptors,  etc.  By  Dr.  J.  Fau.  Used  at  the 
Government  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington.  Twenty-nine 
plates.     Folio.    New  edition.    30s.  coloured,  15s.  plain. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  Elementary  Anatomical  Studies  of  the  Bones 
and  Muscles,  for  Students  and  Schools,  from  the  drawings  of 
J.  Flaxman,  KA.  Lately  used  as  a  Text-book  in  the  Art 
Schools  at  South  Kensington.    20  plates,  with  Text,  price  2s. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomy. 
With  25  etched  plates  of  the  bones  and  surface  muscles  of 
the  human  figure.  By  W.  J.  Muckley.  Used  at  the  Govern- 
ment School,  South  Kensington.    Second  edition.  Price  5s.  6d. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  Elementary  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body.  From  the  French  of  Dr.  Fau.  With  English  Text.  Used 
at  the  Government  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington.   Price  5s. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  Description  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles  that 
influence  the  External  Form  of  Man.  With  43  plates.  By 
John  C.  L.  Sparkes,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington.  Adopted  as  a  text-book  at  the 
Government  Art  Schools.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Artistic  Drawing.  Elementary  (Second  Grade)  Perspective  (Theory 
and  Practice),  containing  30  block  illustrations,  21  plates,  and 
many  examination  exercises.  Used  at  the  Government  Science 
and  Art  Schools.  By  H.  J.  Dennis,  Art  Master,  Lambeth  School 
of  Art,  Dulwich  College,  etc.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Artistic  Drawing.  Advanced  (Third  Grade)  Perspective,  for  the  use 
of  Art  Students.  By  H.  J.  Dennis.  Used  at  the  Science  and 
Art  Schools.  In  two  parts,  7s.  6d.  each.  Part  1,  Angular  and 
Oblique  Perspective.  Part  2,  Shadows  and  Eeflections  ;  or,  half- 
bound  leather  in  one  vol.,  price  15s. 

Artistic  Drawing.  The  Prototype  of  Man,  giving  the  natural  laws 
of  Human  proportion  in  both  sexes.  A  manual  for  artists  and 
professors  of  drawing.    By  Chas.  Eochet,  of  Paris.    Price  Is. 
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Artistic  Drawing.  A  Manual  of  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Body  for  Artists.  By  Bertram  C.  A.  Windlk,  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  Queen's  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Mason  College, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Artists,  and 
Lecturer  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Birmingham.    Price  28. 

Artists'  Colours.    Their  Preparation,  Uses,  etc.    (See  Colours.) 

Asthma.  On  Asthma  and  Chronic  Bronchitis  —  their  Causes, 
Pathology  and  Treatment.  Lettsomian  Lectures.  By  J.  C. 
Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  London,  Senior  Physician  to 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Fourth 
edition.    Price  4s. 

Astronomy.  The  Stars  and  the  Earth  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Time, 
Space,  and  Eternity.  With  Notes  by  E.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Fourteenth  thousand.    Price  Is. 

Ataxia.  Nervous  Affections  associated  with  the  Initial  or  Curative 
Stage  of  Locomotor  Ataxy.  By  T.  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D., 
FRC.P.E.    Second  edition.    Price  2s. 

Bacteria.  Bread,  Bakehouses  and  Bacteria.  By  F.  J.  Waldo, 
M.D.  Cantab.,  and  David  Walsh,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin,    Price  2s. 

Bacteriology.  Researches  in  Micro-Organisms,  including  recent 
Experiments  in  the  Destruction  of  Microbes  in  Infectious  Diseases, 
etc.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.E.  With  52 
Illustrations.    Price  6s. 

"An  enormous  amount  of  material,  the  author  has  taken  great  trouble  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  the  references  bearing  on  the  points  he  mentions." — Lancet. 

"  The  work  .  .  .  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  have  in  a  convenient  form 
a  very  large  number  of  facts  and  references  relating  to  bacteria." — British  Medical  Journal. 

Bacteriology.  A  Parasitic  or  Germ  Theory  of  Disease :  the 
Skin,  Eye,  and  other  affections.  By  Jabez  Hogg,  M.R.C.S. 
Second  edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Bacteriology.  Guide  to  the  Demonstration  of  Bacteria  in  theTissues. 
By  Dr.  H.  KiiHNE,  of  Wiesbaden.  Translated  by  Vincent 
Dormer  Harris,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Bacteriology.  Microbes  in  Fermentation,  Putrefaction,  and 
Disease.    By  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P.  Price  Is. 

Professor  TyndaU,  F.R.S.,  writes  :  "  Matthew  Arnold  himself  could  not  find  fault  with  its 
lucidity,  while  as  regards  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  subject  I  have  rarely  met  its  equal." 

Bandaging.  A  Manual  for  Self-instruction.  By  C.  H.  Leonard, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  State  College, 
Michigan.    With  139  illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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Biology.    Aids  to  Biology.    Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

students  reading  for  the  first  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board. 

By  Joseph  W.  Williams.    Price  2s.  paper,  2s.  6d.  doth. 
Bladder.    On  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate  Gland,  and  Urethra. 

By  F.  J.  Gamt,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free 

Hospital.    Fifth  edition.    Price  12s.  6d. 
Botany.    A  Dictionary  of  British  Plants  and  Flowers  ;  their  names, 

pronunciation,  origin,  etc.  By  H.  P.  Fitzgerald.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Botany.  Aids  to  Botany.  Outlines  of  the  Elementary  Facts,  includ- 
ing a  Description  of  some  of  the  most  important  Natural  Orders. 
By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P. 
Lond.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Botany.  The  Student's  Botany.  Encyclopjsdic  Glossary.  ByE. 
MacDowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Carmichael 
College.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Brain.  Brain  Surgery.  By  W.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeon.s,  New  York.    With  59  illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Brain.  Dreamy  Mental  States.  The  Cavendish  Lecture.  By  Sir 
J.  Crichton  Browne.    Price  Is. 

Brain.  The  Building  of  a  Brain.  By  E,  H.  Clarke,  M.D.  (author 
of  "  Sex  in  Education  ").    Price  5s. 

"  Carefully  and  elegantly  written,  .and  full  of  sound  physiology." — Lancet. 

Brain.  On  Irritable  Brain  in  Children.  By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Brain.  The  Physiological  and  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Brain, 
based  throughout  on  original  researches.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
CHUM,  M.D.,  FRCP.  Lond.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Brain.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  showing  the  part 
which  this  agent  plays  in  the  production  of  Paralysis,  Epilepsy, 
Insanity,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  and  other  Mental 
and  Nervous  Derangements.  By  T.  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  Ed.    Second  edition,  illustrated.    Price  5s. 

Brain.  On  Brain  and  Nerve  Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia),  and  on 
the  Exhaustions  of  Influenza.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Brain.  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Human  Brain,  Methods 
of  Research,  etc.    By  Edwin  Goodall,  M.D.  Lond.    Price  5s. 

Breath,  The  Breath  and  Diseases  which  give  it  a  Foetid  Odour. 
By  J.  W.  Howe,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Bronchitis.  Chronic  Bronchitis  :  its  Forms  and  Treatment.  By  J. 
Milner  Fothergill,  M.D.  Ed.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.   Price  4s.  6d. 

"  It  bristles  with  valuable  hints  for  treatment."— British  Medical  Journal. 
'  The  pages  teem  with  suggestions  of  vaiue."— Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 
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Burmah.  Our  Trip  to  Burmah,  with  Notes  on  the  Ethnology, 
Geography,  Botany,  Habits  and  Customs  of  that  Country,  by 
Surgeon-General  Gordon,  C.B.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Photographs,  Maps,  Coloured  Plates, 
and  Sketches  in  gold  by  native  Artists.    Price  21s. 

"We  lay  down  this  book,  improssocl  with  ita  many' beauties,  its  amusing  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  and  its  useful  and  instructive  information." — I'lie  Times. 

Cancer  and  its  Complications.  Its  Local  Origin,  Preventive 
and  Curative  Treatment.  By  C.  E.  Jennings,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
M.S.,  M.B.    Second  edition.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

Cancer.  Lectures  on  Cancer  of  the  Uterus,  with  Cases.  By  F.  B. 
Jessett.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Cancer  of  the  Mouth,  Tongue  and  (Esophagus.  By  F.  Bowre- 
MAN  Jessett,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital.  6s. 

Cancer,  Sarcoma,  and  other  Morbid  Growths  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Sporozoa.  By  J.  Jackson  Clarke,  M.B.  Lond., 
F.E.C.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Pathologist  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.    Illustrated.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

Case  Books.  A  Pocket  Case-book  for  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  diagrams,  charts,  and  suggestions  for  note-taking.  By 
Alex.  Theodore  Brand,  M.D.,  CM.  Bound  in  hmp  leather 
cover.    Price  4s.    Loose  sheets  per  doz.  Is.,  50  3s.  6d.,  100  6s. 

Case  Taking.  Cardiac  Outlines  for  Clinical  Clerks  and  Practitioners; 
and  First  Principles  in  the  Physical  Examination  of  the  Heart. 
By  W.  EwART,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  London.    With  fifty  illustrations.    Price  5s.  6d. 

A  supply  of  thoracic  and  cardiac  outlines  (4J  by  3|  inches),  on 
gummed  paper,  is  included  in  each  copy.    Separately  9d. 

Case  Taking.  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs,  a  formulary  for 
medical  note-taking,  with  examples.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  2s. 

Case  Books.  Student's  Case-book.  For  recording  cases  as  seen, 
with  full  instructions  for  methodizing  clinical  study.  By  George 
Brown,  M.R.C.S.,  Gold  Medallist,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Fourth  thousand,  cloth.    Price  Is.  net. 

Catarrhs.  Home  Treatment  for  Catarrhs  and  Colds.  By  Leonard 
A.  Dessar,  M.D.    Illustrated.    Price  5s. 

Chemistry.  Inorganic  and  Organic.  By  G.  H.  Gemmell,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.    Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh.  [In  the  Fress. 
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Chemistry.    Aids  to  Chemistry.   By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.A., 

M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond. 
Part  I. — Inorganic.    The  Non-metallic  Elements.    Price  2s.  6d. 

cloth ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 
Part  II. — Inorganic.    The  Metals.   Price  2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper. 
Part  III. — Organic.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s. 
Part  IV. — Tablets  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Price  Is.  6d.  and  Is, 

'  •  students  preparing  for  M.atriculation  at  the  London  University,  and  other  Examinations, 
■will  find  it  simply  invaluable."  —Students'  Journal. 

Chemistry.  The  Student's  Chemistry.  Part  I.  The  Non- 
metallic  Elements.    By  A.  C.  Maybury.    Price  4s. 

Chemistry.  Dictionary  of  the  Active  Principles  of  Plants :  Alka- 
loids, Bitter  Principles,  Glucosides,  with  tabular  summary  and 
classification  of  Eeactions.  By  Charles  E.  Sohn,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
An  entirely  original  book.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  Plant  Analysis,  Quantitative  and  Qualitative.  By  G. 
Dragendorff,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  Dorpat.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  The  Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Constitution  of  Chemical  Compounds.  By  Ira 
Eemsen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  John 
Hopkins  University.    4th  edit.,  enlarged  and  revised.    7s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  The  Student's  Hand-book,  with  Tables  and  Chemical 
Calculations.  By  H.  Leicester  Greville,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
Second  edition.    Price  6s. 

Chemistry.  A  Short  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Labora- 
tory Use.  By  John  Muter,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  Sixth 
edition  revised.    Price  6s.  6d. 

Children.  The  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children.  An  original  work 
treated  in  an  original  manner.  By  B.  Sachs,  M.D.  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  New  York  Polycliunic. 
With  170  plain  and  coloured  illustrations.    Price  2Is. 

Children.  The  Diseases  of  Children :  their  History,  Causes  and 
Treatment.  By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab., 
M.RC.P.  Lond.    Price  6s. 

Children.  Aids  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  John  McCaw,  M.D.,  L.E.C.P.  Price  3s.  6d. 
cloth  ;  3s.  paper  cover. 

Children.    Confidential  Chats  with  Mothers  on  the  healthy  rearing 

of  Children.    By  Mrs.  BowDlCH.    Price  2s. 
Cholera :  How  to  Prevent  and  Resist  it.   By  Professor  voN  Petten- 

KOFER  and  T.  Whiteside  Hime,  A.B.,  M.B.   Second  edition. 

Illustrated.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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Cholera.  The  Cholera  Microbe  and  How  to  Meet  It.  Read  at 
the  Congress  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  By  Charles 
Cameuon,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P.    Price  Is.  i 

Climatology.  Ventnor  and  the  Undercliff.  By  -J.  M.  Williamson, 
M.D.,  M.B.  Ed.,  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption.   Second  edition,  price  Is. 

Climatology.  The  Island  of  Madeira  :  A  Resort  for  the  Invalid 
and  a  Pield  for  the  Naturalist.  By  Surgeon-Genl.  C.  A.  GORDON, 
M.D,,  C.B.,  Hon.  Physician  to  the  Queen.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Climatology.  The  Book  of  Climates  in  all  Lands.     A  Handbook  ' 
for  Travellers,  Invalids,  and  others  in  search  of  Health  and  j 
Recreation.     By  D.  H.  Cullimore,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  I 
With  a  chapter  on  the  Climate  of  Africa  by  Surgeon  Parke, 
D.C.L.    Second  edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

"  A  very  useful  book." — The  Graphic. 

"There  is  much  which  entitles  it  to  a  large  circulation." — Westminster  Review. 

"  A  work  of  supreme  interest  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  health." — Freeman's  Journal, 

Coca.  The  Coca  of  Peru,  its  Remedial  Principles,  and  Healing 
Powers.    By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    Price  Is. 

Colours.  A  Hand-book  for  Painters  and  Art  Students,  on  the  use 
of  Colours,  Vehicles,  etc.  By  W.  J.  Muckley.  Fourth 
edition  enlarged    Price  4s. 

Consumption.  Consumption  as  a  Contagious  Disease  ;  the  Merits  ' 
of  the  Air  of  Mountains  and  Plains.  By  D.  H.  Cullimore,  \ 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  formerly  H.M.  Indian  Army.    Price  5s.  ^ 

Consumption.    Consumption  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Hypophos-  | 
phites.    By  John  C.  Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  ' 
Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Victoria  Park.    Third  edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Consumption.  Lectures  on  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  By 
William  Murrell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  Out- 
patients at  the  Westminster  Hospital.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Consumption.  Tuberculosis  from  a  Sanitary  and  Pathological 
Point  of  View.  By  G.  Fleming,  C.B.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.    Price  Is, 

Consumption,  The  Animal  Tuberculoses  and  their  relation  to 
Human  Tuberculosis.  By  E.  Nocard,  translated  by  H.  SCUR- 
riELD,  M.D.,  Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb.    Price  4s. 
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Consumption.  The  Pathology  of  Tuberculosis  (Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis and  Tubercular  Phthisis).  Post  Graduate  Lectures 
delivered  at  Queen's  Hospital,  Birraingham,  1891.  By  Geo.  F. 
Crooke,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Pathologist  to  Queen's  Hospital, 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  Queen's  College.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Deaf-mutism.  On  the  Education  of  Deaf-mutes  by  Lip-Reading 
and  Articulation.  By  Professor  Hartmann.  Translated  by 
Dr.  Patterson  Oassells.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Deformities.  Deformities  of  the  Human  Foot,  by  W,  J.  Walsham, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Price  18s. 

Deformities.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  For  the 
use  of  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  James  K.  Young,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Price  18s. 

Deformities.  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Lambert  H.  Ormsby,  M.B.  Dub.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  Dublin  Infirmary.    Price  5s. 

Deformities.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Deformities.  By  Wm. 
ADA^is,  F.RC.S.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Deformities.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Growth  Rates  of  the  Body 
and  the  Limbs,  in  Relation  to  the  Processes  of  Rectification 
of  Deformity.    By  Walter  Pye,  F.RC.S.  Eng.    Price  Is. 

Dental  Surgery.  A  Manual  of  Dental  Surgery  :  Including  Special 
Anatomy  and  Pathology.  For  Students  and  Practitioners. 
By  Henry  Sewill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.  Eng.  Third  edition, 
with  upwards  of  200  illustrations,  chiefly  original.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Dental.  Aids  to  Dental  Surgery.  Bv  Arthur  S.  Underwood, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.  Eng.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper. 

Dental.  Aids  to  Dental  Histology.  By  the  same  Author.  Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Dental.  Manual  for  the  Dental  Laboratory.  A  Practical  Guide 
to  its  Management,  Economy,  and  Methods  of  Manipulation. 
By  Charles  Hunter.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Dental  Profession.  Guide  to  the  Medical  and  Dental  Profession. 
By  Percival  Turner.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Dermatology.    (See  Skin.) 

Dermoids.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  1889,  on  "Evolution  in  Pathology."  By  J.  Bland 
Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Hunterian  Professor.    Illustrated.    Price  3s. 

Diabetes.  Diabetes  and  its  Treatment.  By  A.  ViNTRAS,  M.D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  French  Hospital,  London.    Is.  6d. 
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Diagnosis.  The  Physiological  Factor  in  Diagnosis.  By  J.  MiLNER 
FOTHERGILL,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.    Second  ed.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"  An  exceedingly  clover  and  woll-writton  book,  put  togetlier  In  a  very  plain,  practical,  and 
taking  way."— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Diagnosis,  Aids  to.    Three  Parts.    Price  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 

Part  I. — Semeiological.    By  J.  Milner  Fothbrgill,  M.D. 
Part  II.— Physical.    By  J.  C.  Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Part  III. — What  to  Ask  the  Patient.    By  J.  Milner 

FOTHERGILL,  M.D. 

Or  in  1  vol.  Edited  by  Dr.  Thorowgood.  Price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  mine  of  valuable  information." — EdinburgJi  Medical  Journal. 

Dictionary.  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  and 
Allied  Sciences,  including  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  etc.  By 
George  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.  Half  morocco.  Price  40s.  net. 

Diphtheria.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diphtheria  and  its  successful 
Treatment.  By  B,  E.  Martin,  M.B.  Dub.  Second  Edition. 
Price  2s. 

Diphtheria.  Diphtheria  and  its  Associates,  By  Lennox  Browne, 
F.R.C.S.  Edin.    Price  16s. 

Diseases.  The  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.  By  A. 
Rabagliati,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Senior  Surgeon  Bradford  Infirmary, 
Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Diet.  How  to  Prolong  Life.  Showing  the  Diet  and  Agents  best 
adapted  for  a  lengthened  prolongation  of  existence.  By  0.  W. 
De  Lacy  Evans,  M.E.C.S.   Second  edition.    Price  5s. 

Ear.  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  George  P.  Field,  M.R.C.S.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Aural  Surgery. 
Fifth  edition,  enlarged,  with  23  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
woodcuts.    Price  12s.  6d. 

Ear.    The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Suppurative  Diseases  of  the  " 
Ear.    By  the  same  author.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Ear.  On.  Unrecognised  Lesions  of  the  Labyrinth.  The  Cavendish 
Lecture,  1890.  By  Alex  Ogston,  M.D.,  CM.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Surgery,  University  of  Aberdeen.    Illustrated.    Price  Is. 

Ear.  Aids  to  Otology.  By  W.  R.  H.  Stewart,  F.E.C.S.E.  Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Ear.  Subjective  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears.  Their  Etiology, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  H.  Macnaughton  Jones,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.  I.  and  E.    Profusely  illustrated,  price  4rS.  6d. 
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Ear.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Ear.  By  Cavaliere  Vincenzo  Cozzo- 
LINO,  Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of  Naples,  and  Director 
of  the  Hospital  Clinic  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 
Translated  from  the  fifth  Italian  edition  by  James  Erskine, 
M.A.,  M.B.    Price  Is. 

Ear.  Practitioner's  Hand  Book  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Naso- 
pharynx. By  Dr.  H.  Macnaughton  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  R.  H. 
Stewart,  F.R.C.S.E.  Fifth  edition,  with  plates  and  numerous 
woodcuts.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Ear.  Text-book  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Adjacent  Organs.  By 
Professor  Politzer,  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  third 
German  edition  by  OsCAR  DoDD,  M.D.,  and  Edited  by  SiR  Wm. 
Dalby,  B.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.   Profusely  illustrated.    Price  21s. 

Ear.  The  Anatomical  and  Histological  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Ear,  in  its  Normal  and  Diseased  Conditions.  By  Professor 
Politzer,  of  Vienna.  Translated  at  the  author's  request  by 
George  Stone,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.    Profusely  illustrated.    10s.  6d. 

Electricity.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Medical  Electricity.  By  Dawson 
Turner,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  Profusely 
11  nstrated.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"Valuable  alike  to  students  and  practitioners." — Practitioner. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  text-book,  both  to  the  student  and  the  practitioner,  as  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  practical  manual  of  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  teach." — Medical 
Press  and  Oircular. 

"Dr.  Turner  gives  us  an  admu-able  and  complete  exposition  of  electricity,  as  applied  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  sui-gery,  which  is  weU  up  to  date,  and  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
m.iuner,  such  as  will  readily  attract  the  attention  of  practitioners  and  students,  for  whom 
the  book  is  intended." — Medical  Reprints. 

Electricity.    Electricity  in  General  Practice.    By  W.  Bolton 

Tomson,  M.D.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Etiquette.    A  few  Rules  of  Medical  Etiquette.    By  a  L.R.C.P. 

Lond.    Price  Is. 

Examinations.  Aids  to  Examinations.  By  D.  Walsh,  M.B.,  CM,, 
L.R.C.P.  Being  Questions  and  Answers  on  Materia  Medica, 
Medicine,  Midwifery,  Pathology,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  New 
edition.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Examinations.  A  Guide  to  the  Examinations  of  the  conjoint  Board 
in  England  and  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  Examination  Papers.  By  F.  J.  Gant,  F.R.C.S.  Sixth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  5s.  net. 

Examinations.  A  Guide  to  the  Examinations  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  of  London  with  Questions,  Tables  on  Materia  Medica,  etc. 
By  W.  E.  Dawson,  L.S.A.    Second  edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 

"  May  be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  a  student,  shortly  before  presenting  himself  for 
esLa.mma'a.on."— British  Medical  Journal. 

Examinations.  Examination  Questions  on  the  Medical  Sciences, 
including  the  Army,  Navy  and  University  Examinations. 
By  James  Greig  Lease,  M.B.  Abdn.    Price  2s.  6d. 
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Examinations.  Practical  Pharmacy  for  Medical  Students;  specially 
adapted  for  the  Examination  in  Practical  Pharmacy  of  the 
Conjoint  Board.  By  A.  Campbell  Stark,  Demonstrator  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  or  interleaved  for  note-taking,  4s.  6d. 

Examination  Cards :  Questions  and  Answers.  By  A.  T.  ScHO- 
FIELD,  M.D.  Pathology,  2  sets,  9d.  each,  net.  Minor  Surgery, 
Bandaging,  etc.,  9d.,  net. 

Eye.  Haab's  Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscoi^y  and  Ophthalmic  Diagnosis. 
Translated  from  the  German  and  edited  by  Ernest  Clarke, 
M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital.    Text  with  64  coloured  plates.    Price  10s.  Gd. 

Eye.  The  Relations  of  the  Eye  to  Diseases  of  the  Body.  By  Max 
Knies,  M.D.,  Prof.  Extraordinary  in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Authorized  translation  by  Hy.  D.  Noyes,  M.A.,  M.D.  470  pp. 
illustrated.    Price  18s. 

Eye.  Aids  to  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  J.  Hutchin- 
son, jun.,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital.    Second  edition,  cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Eye.  Ophthalmic  Notes.  A  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Common  Affections  of  the  Eye.  By  A.  Vernon  Ford, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.K.Q.C.P.  Ire.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Eye.  The  Detection  of  Colour  Blindness,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.    By  F.  W.  Edridge-Green,  M.D.,  F.G.S.    Price  Is. 

Eye.  The  Cure  of  Cataract  and  other  Eye  Affections.  By  Jabez 
Hogg,  M.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.    Third  edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Eye.  On  Impairment  or  Loss  of  Vision  from  Spinal  Concussion  or 
Shock.    By  the  same  Author.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Eye.  The  Functions  of  Vision  and  its  Anomalies.  By  Dr.  Giraud 
Teulon.  Translated  by  Lloyd  Owen,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Midland  Eye  Hospital,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Birmingham.    Price  5s. 

Eye.  Movable  Atlas  of  the  Eye  and  the  Mechanism  of  Vision. 
By  Prof.  G.  J.  Witkowski.    Price  7s.  6d.    (See  Anatomy.) 

(The  following  four  works  have  been  translated  for  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness.) 

The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness.  By  Professor 
FucHS,  University  of  Liege.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Mind  your  Eyes.    By  F.  Sarcey.    Price  2s.  6d. 

How  to  Preserve  the  Sight.    By  Dr.  Magne.    Price  6d. 

On  Spectacles,  their  History  and  Uses.  By  Prof.  Horner. 
Price  6d. 
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Fasting  and  Feeding,  Psychologically  considered.  By  L.  S. 
Forbes  Winslow,  M.B.  Cantab.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.    Price  2s. 

Fever.  On  the  Endemic  Hfematuria  of  Hot  Climates,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  Bilharzia  Hsematuria.  By  F.  H,  H.  GuiLLElMARD, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.K.G.S.    Price  2s. 

Fever.  Text-Bookof  the  Eruptive  and  Continued  Fevers.  By  John 
William  Moore,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.  Ch.  Univ.  Dab.,  F.R.C.P.I., 
Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Schools  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital, 
Consulting  Physician  to  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin. 
Price  1 5s. 

Fever  Charts.  Daily  Clinical  Fever  Charts,  to  record  the  progress 
of  a  case  of  fever.    By  F.  Magee  Finny,  M.D.    Price  6s. 

Food.  Aids  to  the  Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs.  By  T.  H. 
Pearmain,  and  C.  G.  Moor,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth;  3s.  paper 
wrapper. 

Food.  The  Healthy  Manufacture  of  Bread.  By  B.  W.  RiCHARDSON. 
M.D.,  F.E.S.    Price  6d.  paper  cover  ;  cloth,  Is.,  vrith  Vignette. 

Food.  The  Spirit  of  Cookery  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Medical  Import  of  Culinary  Art ;  with  a 
Dictionary  of  Culinary  Terms.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  London.    Price  6s. 

Foot.  Movable  Atlas  of  the  i'oot;  its  Bones,  Muscles,  etc.  By 
Prof.  WiTKOWSKL    Price  7s.  6d.    (See  Anatomy.) 

Foot.  Deformities  of  the  Foot.  By  W.  J.  Walsham,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Profusely 
illustrated.    Price  18s. 

Forensic  Medicine.  The  May  brick  Case.  A  Treatise  by  A.  M. 
Macdougall,  B.A.,  LL.D.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Forensic  Medicine.  The  Student's  Handbook  of  Forensic  Medicine 
and  Public  Health.  By  H.  Aubrey  Husband,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S.E. 
Sixth  edition.    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

Forensic  Medicine.  Aids  to  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 
By  Wm.  Murrell,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Westminster  Hospital.  Sixth 
thousand.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Geology.  Field  Geology,  with  a  Section  on  Palaeontology.  By 
W.  Hy.  Penning,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  and 
A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

"  others  have  taught  us  the  principles  of  the  science,  but  Mr.  Penning,  as  an  accomplished 
field-geologist,  introduces  us  to  the  practice."—  TAe  Academy. 
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Geology.  Engineering  Geology.  By  the  same  Author.  Illustrated 
with  coloured  maps  and  woodcuts.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"A  full  and  lucid  doscription  of  survoyliig  and  mapping,  the  diagnosing  of  the  various 
minerals  met  with,  the  value  of  sites,  rocks,  etc."— Popular  Science  lieview. 

Gout.  A  Treatise  on  Gout.  By  Austin  Meldon,  M.K.Q.C.P., 
F.KC.S.L,  Senior  Surgeon  Jervis  Street  Hospital,  Consulting 
Physician  Dublin  General  Infirmary.  Tenth  edition.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Gout.  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout.  By  Professor  Ebstein 
of  Gottingen  University.  Translated  by  J.  E.  BuRTON,  L.E,C.P. 
Lond.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Gout.  Notes  and  Conjectures  on  Gout  and  certain  Allied  Diseases. 
By  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville.    Price  Is.  net. 

Gynaecology.  The  Diseases  of  Women  and  their  Treatment. 
By  H.  Macnaughton  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
Examiner  in  Midwifery,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 
Sixth  edition.    Illustrated,  price  12s.  6d. 

"A  storehouse  of  information." — The  Lancet. 

"The  work  of  a  mature  and  experienced  authority." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Of  exceptional  merit  di-awn  from  a  field  of  wide  personal  experience." — Medical  Press. 

Gynaecology.  Clinical  Gynaecology :  being  a  Handbook  of 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women.  By  Thos.  More  Madden,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.  Ed.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Gynaecologist,  Mater 
Misericordiae  Hospital,  Dublin.    Price  12s.  6d. 

Gynaecology.  Aids  to  Gynaecology.  By  Alfred  S.  Gubb, 
M.D.  Paris,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  Obstetric  Assistant  and 
Gold  Medallist  Westminster  Hospital.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.  sewn. 

Gynaecology.  On  some  Symptoms  which  Simulate  Disease  of  the 
Pelvic  Organs  in  Women,  and  their  Treatment  by  Albo-Piesto- 
Myo-Kinetics  and  Auto-Piesto-Myo-Kinetics  (Massage,  Self- 
movements  of  Muscles  under  Pressure).  By  A.  C.  F.  Rabagliati, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Hair.  The  Hair  :  its  Growth,  Care,  Diseases,  and  Treatment.  By 
C.  H.  Leonard,  A.M.,  M.D.    Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 

Hair.  A  Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Hair.  By  R.  Glasgow- 
Patteson,  M.B.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.    Price  Is. 

Hand.  Movable  Atlas  of  the  Hand  ;  its  Bones,  Muscles  and  Attach- 
ments.   By  Prof.  WiTKOWSKi.    Price  7s.  6d.    (See  Anatomy.) 

Hay  Fever :  its  Causes,  Treatment,  and  Effective  Prevention  ;  Ex- 
perimental Researches.  By  Chas.  Harrison  Blackley,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Heart.    Heart-Studies,  Chiefly  Clinical.    By  Wm.  Ewart,  M.D. 
Cantab.,    F.R.C.P.,    Physician   to    St.    George's  Hospital; 
Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
I. — The  Pulse-Sensations.     A  Study  in  Tactile  Sphygmology. 
Price  15s. 
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Heart.  Adherent  Pericardium  and  it«  relation  to  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.    By  John  H.  F.  Broadbent,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Lond, 

[In  the  Press. 

Heart.  An  Essay  on  Fatty  Heart.  By  Henry  Kennedy,  A.B., 
M.B.    Physician  to  the  Whitworth  Hospitals.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Heart.  Clinical  Diagrams,  with  Directions  for  Recording  Cases  of 
Heart  Disease.    By  Geo.  Herschell,  M.D.  Lond.    Price  Is. 

Heredity  and  Disease.  From  Generation  to  Generation.  By 
Douglas  Lithgow,  LL.D.,  M.R.O.P.  Lond.    Price  4s.  6d. 

Hernia  and  Intestinal  Obstruction.   By  J.  Roche,  M.D.  6d. 

Histology.  Manual  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory.  By  Vincent 
D.  Harris,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  D'Arcy  Power,  M.B.  Oxon., 
Examiners  on  the  Conjoint  Board.  Fifth  edition.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Histology.  Text-book  of  Normal  Histology  :  including  an  Account 
of  the  Development  of  the  Tissues  and  of  the  Organs.  By 
Professor  Geo.  A.  Piersol,  M.D.    Price  15s. 

Histology.  The  Microscopical  Examinations  of  the  Human 
Brain  ;  Methods  of  Research,  etc.  By  Edwin  Goodall,  M.D. 
Lond.,  Pathologist  to  the  West  Riding  Asylum.    Price  5s. 

Hydatid  Disease,  with  special  reference  to  its   prevalence  in 

Australia.    By  J.  Davis  Thomas,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Edited  by  A.  B.  Landon,  M.D.  Lond.    Price  10s. 
A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Hydatid  Disease.    Being  Part  II.  of 

the  above.    By  A.  B.  Landon.  5s. 
Hydrophobia.    Comments  on  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on 

M.  Pasteur's  Treatment.    By  Surgeon-General  C.  A.  GORDON, 

M.D.,  C.B.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Hydrophobia.  Inoculation  for  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia.  A  Study 
of  the  Literature  of  the  subject.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Hydrophobia.  An  Address  upon  Hydrophobia,  Dog-bites,  and 
other  Poisoned  Wounds.  By  C.  R.  Illingworth,  M.D. 
Price  Is. 

Hydropathy,  or  the  Practical  Use  of  Cold  Water.  By  E.  Marlett 
BoDDY,  F.R.C.S.,  F.S.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Price  Is. 

Hydropathy.  Notes  of  Visits  to  Contrex^ville  and  Royat-les- 
Bains.    By  F.  R.  Cruise,  M.D.    Price  6d. 

Hydropathy.  Vichy  and  its  Therapeutical  Resources.  By  Prosser 
James,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Hygiene.  Lessons  in  Military  Hygiene  and  Surgery,  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Prepared  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  By  Surgeon-General  Gordon,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon. 
Physician  to  the  Queen.    Illustrated,  price  10s.  6d. 
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Hygiene.  A  Manual  of  Sanitation  ;  or,  First  Help  in  Sickness  and 
when  Wounded.  Alphabetically  arranged.  By  the  same  Author. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  sewn,  Is. 

Hygiene.  Nature's  Hyj^iene.  A  Manual  of  Natural  H^^gieue. 
By  0.  T.  KiNGZRTT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.   Fourth  Edition.   Price  10s. 

Hygiene.  The  Elements  of  School  Hygiene  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Schools.    By  W.  E.  Roth,  B.A.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

Hygiene.  Theatre  Hygiene,  a  study  in  construction,  safety  and 
healthy  arrangement.  By  W.  E.  EOTH,  B.A.  Oxon.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Hygiene.  Healthy  Homes.  By  Stanley  Haynes,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.RG.S.    Price  Is. 

Hygiene.  Notes  on  Nuisances,  Drains,  and  Dwellings.  By  W.  H. 
Penning,  F.G.S.    Second  edition.    Price  6d. 

Hygiene.  A  Manual  of  Naval  Hygiene,  with  Instructions  and 
Hints  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  the  Prevention  of 
Disease  on  board  Ship.  By  Joseph  Wilson,  M.D.  Second 
edition.    10s.  6d. 

Hygiene.  The  Sanitation  of  Public  Institutions.  The  Howard 
Prize  Essay.  By  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Fever  Hospital.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Hygiene.  Hygiene  of  Beauty,  with  Details  of  the  Cosmetic  Art, 
Prescriptions  for  the  Skin,  Teeth,  Mouth,  Hair,  etc.,  and 
Formulas  for  Perfumes.  By  Dr.  MoNlN.  Translated  by  B. 
Cardwell.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Hypnotism.  Psycho-Therapeutics.  Treatment  by  Hypnotism  and 
Suggestion.  By  J.  Lloyd  Tuckey,  M.D.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.    Price  6s. 

Indigestion.  Indigestion :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach.  By  George  Hersghell,  M.D.  Lond.  Second 
edition.    Price  5s.  net. 

Infection.  Creameries  and  Infectious  Diseases.  By  J.  J.  Welply, 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Q.N.I.    Second  Edition.    Price  Is. 

Inflammation.  The  State  of  the  Blood  and  the  Bloodvessels  in 
inflammation.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
University  College,  London.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Insanity.  Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane.  Prepared  by 
Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association.    Price  2s. 
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International  Medical  Congress.  The  Commemorative  Portrait- 
Picture  of  the  liiternutioiuil  Medical  Congress,  1881.  De- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  Baruaud  ;  nearly  700  Likenesses 
of  Members,  representing  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  special  sittings  accorded  for  every  Portrait., 

The  Picture  is  Printed  by  the  New  Permanent  Carbon  Process  in  two  Sizes: 

EXTRA  SIZE,  47  X  30,  Mounted,  but  Unframed  £7  10s.  Framed  -  £10  Os. 
POPULAR  SIZE,  29  X  20,  Mounted,  but  Unkramed  £3   3s.         Framed   -   £4  10«. 

Kidneys.  Vaso-Eenal  Change  versus  Bright's  Disease.  By  J. 
MiLNER  FoTHERGiLL,  M.D.  Ed.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Kidneys.  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  By  Professor  J.  ]\r. 
Charcot.  Translated  by  H.  B.  Millard,  M.D.,  A.M.  Re- 
vised by  the  Author,  with  coloured  plates,  price  7s.  6d. 

Kidneys.  Movable  Kidney  and  Intermitting  Hydronephrosis.  By 
G.  D.  Knight,  M.D.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Materia  Medica.  A  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. AR6sum6  of  the  Action  and  Doses  of  all  Officinal  and 
Non-officinal  Drugs  now  in  Common  Use.  ByC.  Henri  Leonard, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  and  Thos.  Christy,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.  Price  6s.  ; 
half  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

The  authors  claim  to  have  incorporated  everything  of  merit  that  could  be  found  either  in 
standard  works  or  manufacturers'  catalogues.  The  scheme  embraces  the  Pronunciation,  Geni- 
tive case-ending, Common  Name,  Dose,  and  Metric  Dose.  Then  the  Synonyms,  English,  French, 
and  German.  Jf  a  Plant  the  Part  Used,  Habitat,  Natural  Order,  and  Description  of  Plant 
and  Flowers,  with  its  Alkaloids,  if  any.  //  a  Mineral,  its  Chemical  Symbol,  Atomic  Weight, 
looks,  taste,  how  found,  and  its  peculiarities.  Then  the  Action  and  Uses  of  the  Drug, 
its  Antagonists,  Incompatibles,  Synergists  and  Antidotes.  Then  follow  its  Officinal  and  Nou- 
oflScinal  preparations,  with  their  Medium  and  Maximum  Doses.  A  handy  volume  for  either 
the  Plivsician,  Student,  or  Druggist. 

"  Will,  we  are  sure,  fulfil  a  long-felt  want. " — Bntish  and  Colonial  Druggist. 

"  WeU  up  to  date.    .    .    .    Contains  an  index  of  great  value.  "—C/ienii'si  awrf  i))-«5rjri3<. 

Materia  Medica.  Table  of  Doses.  By  J.  H.  Allan,  F.C.S. 
Price  6d.,  cloth. 

Materia  Medica.  Aids  to  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By 
C.  E.  Armand  Semple. 

Part  I. — The  Non-metallic  and  Metallic  Elements,  Alcoholic  and 
Ethereal  Preparations,  etc.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  2s. 

Part  II. — The  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances.    2s.  6d.,  2s. 

Part  III. — Classification  of  Remedies.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper,  Is. 

Part  IV. — New  Remedies  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d. ;  paper,  2s. 

Part  V. — Tablets  of  Materia  Medica.  Price,  cloth,  Is.  6d.;  paper,  1  s. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  A  Text-Book  for  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  By 
W.  Handsel  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.  Third 
edition.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Gubb,  M.D.  Paris,  L.R.C.P.  Lond., 
M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Gold  Medallist,  Prizeman  in  Materia  Medica, 
Westminster  Hospital,    Price  7s.  6d. 

"  A  book  of  great  value  .  .  .  a  standard  text-book. " — Edin,  Med.  Journal. 

"  One  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  best,  worK  on  the  subject  in  our  language." — Med.  Press. 
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Materia  Medica  Notes  on  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  and  its 
Chemistry.   By  J.  S.  Sharman.   Second  edition.  Price  Is.  6d, 

Materia  Medica.  Notes  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Mineral  Drugs,  Part  I.    By  J.  S.  McArdle.    Price  Is. 

Medical  Charities.  The  Reform  of  Our  Voluntary  Medical 
Charities.    By  Robert  Reid  Rentoul,  M.D.    Price  5s. 

Medical  Education.     Medical  Education  and  Organization.  The 
Hunterian  Oration  for  1880.    By  Walter  Rivington,  B.A. 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.    Price  Is. 

Medical  Etiquette.  A  Few  Rules  of  Medical  Etiquette.  By  a 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.    Price  Is. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.    (See  Forensic  Medicine.) 

Medical  Laws.  Medical  Law  for  Medical  Men :  their  Legal 
Relations  popularly  explained.  By  Professor  Meymott  Tidy, 
M.B.,  F.C.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Percy  Clarke,  LL.B., 
Solicitor.    Leather,  gilt  edges,  price  4s. 

Medical  Laws.  The  Laws  Relating  to  Medical  Men.  By  James 
Greenwood,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  5s. 

"  Admirably  suited  as  a  guide  to  the  busy  practitioner,  who  frequently  runs  great  risks  of 
becoming  involved  in  legal  penalties,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  law. " 

—  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

Medical  Profession.  A  Guide  to  the  Medical  Profession  in  all 
its  branches,  including  the  Public  Services.  By  C.  R.  B. 
Keetley,  F.R.C.S.    Second  edition.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Medical  Profession.  Guide  to  the  Medical  and  Dental  Pro- 
fessions. By  Percival  Turner,  with  a  chapter  on  Lady 
Doctors.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Medicine.    Dictionary  of  Medicine.    (See  p.  18.) 

Medicine.    Aids  to  Medicine.    By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.A. 

M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond. 
Part  I.— General  Diseases.    Price  2s.  6(1.  and  2s. 
Part  II. — The  Urine,  Kidneys,  Stomach,  Peritoneum,  Throat,  and 

CEsophagus.    Third  Thousand.    Price  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
Part  HI. — Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Spinal 

Cord.    Third  Thousand.    Price  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
Part  IV. — Fevers,  Skin  Diseases.    Price  2s.  bd.  and  2s. 

Medicine.  Student's  Handbook  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
H.  Aubrey  Husband,  M.B.,  CM.,  B.Sc.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Medicinal  Remedies.  Notes  on  Medicinal  Remedies.  By  J.  B. 
Stephenson.   Price  Is.  6d. 
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Medico-Military  Services.  Our  Services  under  the  Crown.  A 
Historical  Sicetch  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff.  By  Surgeon-Major 
A.  Gore,  M.D.,  Sanitary  Officer  on  the  Staff.    Price  Gs. 

Memory.  Its  Logical  Eelatious  and  Cultivation.  By  F.  W. 
Edridge-Green,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "Colour  Blindness." 
Second  edition.    Price  6s. 

Mental  Medicine.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Mental  Medicine.  By 
Dr.  E.  Eegis,  translated  by  Professor  M.  Benjamin  Hall. 
Price  10s. 

Meteorology.    The  Moon  and  the  Weather :  the  Probability  of 

Lunar  Influence  Reconsidered.     Showing  how  storms  and 

depressions  may  be  predicted.    By  Walter  J.  Browne  (St. 

Petersburg).    Second  edition.    Price  3s. 
Microscopical  Science.    Modern  Microscopy.    A  Handbook  for 

Beginners.     The  Microscope,  and  Instructions  for  its  Use. 

Microscopic  Objects  :  How  Prepared  and  Mounted.    By  M.  I. 

Cross  and  Martin  J.  Cole.    Second  edition.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Microscopy.   Methods  of  Microscopical  Eesearch.   By  A.  C.  Cole. 

Second  edition.    Price  6s.  , 
Midwifery.    (See  Obstetrics.) 

Mineral  Waters.  The  Mineral  Waters  of  Europe.  A  complete 
Analytical  Guide  to  all  the  Bottled  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal 
and  Therapeutic  Values.  By  Professor  Tichborne,  LL.D., 
and  M.  Prosser  Jajmes,  M.E.C.P.  Lond.    Price  3s.  6d, 

"  Sitich  a  book  as  this  is  simply  invaluable." — The  World. 

Morals.  A  Physician's  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  By  WiLLmi 
Pratt,  M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.    Tenth  thousand.    Price  Is.  cloth.* 

"  The  delicate  topic  is  handled  wisely,  judiciously,  and  religiously,  as  well  as  very  plainly." 
— The  Guardian. 

Morals.  Eevelations  of  Quacks  and  Quackery.  With  Facts  and 
Cases  in  Illustration  of  their  Nefarious  Practices.  By  "De- 
tector."   Thirtieth  thousand.    Price  2s. 

Morphia.  On  the  cure  of  the  Morphia  Habit.  By  OsCAR  JENNINGS, 
M.D.  Paris,  F.E.C.S.  Eng.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Nerve  Supply.  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Nerve  Supply.  By  Jacob 
Heiberg,  M.D.,  andW.  W.  Wagstaffb,  F.E.C.S.  Containing 
10  plates  in  colours.    Price  4s.  6d. 

Nervous  Diseases  of  Children.   (See  Children,  page  15.) 

Nervous  Diseases.  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  their  Causes 
and  Treatment.  By  Geo.  T.  Stevens,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  With 
plates.    Price  i2s. 

Nervous  Diseases.  Clinical  Notes  on  Nerve  Disorders  in  Surgical 
Practice.  By  Geo.  Wherry,  M.A.,  M.S.  Cantab.,  F.E.C.S. 
Price  2s. 
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Neuralgia.    The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Fifth 
Nerve  ;  being  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1892.    By  Wm 
EoSE,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Joint  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  King's  College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  King's  College 
Hospital.    Illustrated.    Price  48.  6d. 

Nose.  A  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Pharynx.  By 
Jas.  B.  Ball,  M.D.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  West 
London  Hospital.    Second  edition.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Nursing",  Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane.  Published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association.  With 
illustrations  and  questions  for  examinations.    Price  2s. 

Nursing.  Handbook  of  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Nursing, 
being  the  fifth  edition  of  "  A  Manual  for  Midwives."  By  the 
late  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill.  Revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged by  Thos.  More  Madden,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  With 
numerous  illustrations.    Price  4s.  net. 

Nursing.  Questions  and  Answers  on  Nursing,  for  St.  John 
Ambulance  Associations,  Nursing  Institutes,  and  Nurses  gene- 
rally. By  John  W.  Martin,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Ambulance 
Work."    Fourth  thousand.    Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

Nursing.  How  to  Feed  an  Infant,  Withan  Appendix  on  the  Common 
Ailments  of  Infancy,  with  their  Hygienic  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment.   By  Benson  Baker,  M.D.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Nursing.  How  to  bring  up  Children  by  Hand.  By  J.  Foster 
Palmer,  L.R.C.P.    Price  6d. 

Obstetrics.  Aids  to  Obstetrics.  By  Samuel  Nall,  M.B.  Cantab., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  Nat.  Sci.  Cambridge, 
late  Resident  Obstetric  Assistant,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Obstetrics.  Hints  for  Midwives  on  Pregnancy  and  Labour. 
Abstracts  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  by  H.  Macnaughton  Jones, 
M.D.,  M.C.H.,  F.R.C.S.    Price  Is.  net. 

Obstetrics.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Extra-uterine 
Pregnancy.  By  JoHN  Strahan,  M.D.,  M.Ch.  (The  Jenks 
Triennial  Prize  Essay  awarded  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
1889.)    Price  4s.  6d. 

Obstetrics.  Hints  for  the  Use  of  Midwives  preparatory  to  their 
Examinations.  By  R.  J.  M.  Coepin,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.    Price  2s. 
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Old  Age.  The  Diseases  of  Sedentary  and  Advanced  Life.  By 
J.  MiLNER  FOTHERGILL,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Ophthalmology.    (See  Eye.) 

Osteology.  Osteology  for  Students,  with  Atlas  of  Plates.  By 
Arthur  Trehern  Norton,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Atlas  and  Text  in  one 
volume,  7s.  6d.  ;  in  two  volumes,  8s.  6d. 

"  The  handiest  and  most  complete  handbook  on  Osteology." — The  Lancet. 

Osteology.  Atlas  of  the  Skeleton  and  its  Articulations,  showing 
the  Bones  and  Ligaments  of  the  Human  Body  and  Limbs.  By 
Professor  WlTKOWSKl.    Price  7s.  6d.    (See  Anatomy.) 

Overwork.  Overwork  and  Premature  Mental  Decay  :  its  Treatment. 
By  C.  H.  P.  EouTH,  M.D.,  M.K.C.P.  Lond.  Fourth  edition. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Pathology.  Lectures  on  Medical  Pathology.  By  H.  G.  Sutton, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  late  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Pathology  at,  the  London  Hospital.    Price  5s. 

"  Such  a  work  is  to  be  accepted  with  gratitude  for  the  thoughts  it  contains,  and  the  facts 
on  which  they  are  based." — The  Lancet. 

Pathology.  Handbook  of  Medical  Pathology  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  Museum.  By  Drs.  Herringham,  Gareod, 
and  Gow,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Pathology.  Handbook  of  Surgical  Pathology.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Walsham,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  D'Arcy  Power,  M.B.  Oxoa, 
F.R.C.S.    Second  edition.    Price  9s. 

"  An  embodiment  of  the  most  modem  pathological  teaching." — The  Lancet. 

Pathology.  Aids  to  Pathology.  By  Gilbert  A.  Bannatyne,  M.D. 
General :  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  sewn.  Is.  Special :  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
sewn,  2s. 

Pathology.  Illustrations  of  Pathological  Anatomy  issued  in  parts, 
\  each  containing  4  jDlates  in  colours,  with  descriptive  text  by 

Professors  Kast,  of  Breslau,  and  Rumpel,  of  Hamburg.  The 
English  edition  revised  and  edited  by  M.  Armand  Ruefer, 
M.D.  Oxon.  Complete  in  twelve  parts.  Price  £2  8s.  Single 
parts,  6s.  each.    Single  plates,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Pathology.  Examination  Cards.  Arranged  as  questions  and 
answers  for  self-examination.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.    Complete  in  two  sets  of  cards,  price  9d.  net  per  set. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.C.S.,  writes  :  "  It  is  an  invaluable  means  of  self -tuition." 

Peritonitis.  Localised  Peritonitis :  its  Etiology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment.  By  John  Wallace,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  Victoria  University.    Illustrated.    Price  Is. 
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Pharmacology.  A  Manual  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
By  VVm.  Muuuell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  at,  the  Westminster  Hospital, 

[In  ihe  Press. 

Pharmacopoeia.  A  Vest-Pbcket  Epitome  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia.  By  KussELL  CoOMBE,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.  Cloth,  price  Is. 

Pharmacopoeia.  The  Pocket  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Pr6cis  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  including  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  the  Drugs, 
their  Natural  Orders  and  Active  Principles,  By  0,  Armand 
Semple,  M.D.,  M.RC.P,  Second  edition,  with  the  Appendix 
of  1890,    Price  3s.  6d. 

Pharmacy.  Latin  Grammar  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  use  of  Students, 
with  an  Essay  on  Latin  Prescriptions.  By  Joseph  Ince, 
A.K,C.L.,  formerly  Examiner  and  Member  of  Council,  Phar- 
maceutical Society,    Sixth  edition.    Price  5s. 

Pharmacy.  Practical  Pharmacy  for  Medical  Students,  By  A, 
Campbell  Stark,  Demonstrator  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Price  3s,  6d.,  or  interleaved 
for  note-taking,  4s,  6d, 

Pharmacy.  Doses  and  Strengths  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By 
the  Principals  of  the  Middlesex  College  of  Chemistry.   Price  6d. 

Phimosis.  Its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  By  L.  H.  Ormsby, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery 
at,  and  Surgeon  to,  the  Children's  Hospital,  Dublin,    Price  is. 

Physics.  A  Manual  of  Physics.  Designed  for  University  and 
Medical  Students.  By  W,  Peddie,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  {University 
Series  of  Manuals.)    New  edition.    Price  7s.  6d, 

"  Altogether  worthy  of  praise.    .    .    .    We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  high  commenda- 
tion, feeling  well  satisfied  that  it  meets  a  decided  want." — Nature. 
"  Dr.  Peddie's  manual  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise."— Xancef. 

"  The  work  must  be  pronounced  highly  satisfactory,  creditable  to  author  and  publishers, 
and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended."— CAmicai  Netcs. 
"  The  book  deserves  an  extended  circulation." — Science  and  Art. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  Aids  to  Physiological  Chemistry.  By 
J,  L,  Thudichum,  M.D.,  F,R.C.P.  Lond.,  St,  Thomas's 
Hospital.     Cloth,  price  2s,  6d.    Sewn,  2s. 

Physiological  Factor  in  Diagnosis.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Second  edition.  Price  7s.  6d. 
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'  Physiology.  A  Manual  of  Physiology.  By  G.  N.  Stewart,  M.A,, 
M.D.,  D.Sc,  Bell  and  Goodsir  Scholar  in  Physiology;  lately 
Examiner  in  Physiology,  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the 
New'  Museums,  Cambridge  University ;  now  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  AVestern  University,  Cleveland.  With  about 
300  wood-cuts,  and  5  coloured  plates.  {University  Series  of 
Manuals.)    Price  15s. 

Physiology.  The  Physiologist  in  the  Household.  By  J.  Milner 
FoTHERGiLL,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.   Part  I.— Adolescence.    Price  Is. 

Physiology.  Aids  to  Physiology.  By  B.  Thompson  Lowne, 
F.RC.S.,  Arris  and  Gale  Lecturer,  and  Examiner  in  Physiology, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Fourth  thousand,  illus- 
trated.   In  two  parts,  2s.  each,  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  As  '  aids '  and  not  substitutes,  they  will  prove  of  real  value  to  students." — Medical  Press. 
"  Certainly  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  now  jjopular  'Aid  Series.'  " — Students'  Journal. 

Plant  Analysis.   (See  Chemistry.) 

Polypus  in  the  Nose  and  other  Affections  of  the  Nasal  Cavity ; 
their  successful  treatment.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  Lond.    Seventh  edition,  enlarged.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Population.  On  the  Evils,  Moral  and  Physical,  likely  to  follow, 
if  practices,  intended  to  act  as  checks  to  population,  be  not 
strongly  discouraged  and  condemned.  By  C.  H.  F.  EouTH,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.    Second  thousand.    Price  Is. 

Posology.  Posological  Tables  :  a  Classified  Chart,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  Dose  of  every  OfiScinal  Substance  and  Preparation. 
By  Handsel  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  L.R.C.P.  Fifth  edition, 
revised  by  Peter  W.  Squire,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.  Price  Is.  ;  or 
mounted  on  linen,  rollers,  and  varnished,  3s.  fJd. 

Pregnancy.    (See  Obstetrics.) 

Prescriptions.  The  Student's  Pocket  Prescriber.  By  H.  AuBREY 
Husband,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.   Price  Is.  cloth. 

Psychological  Medicine  in  John  Hunter's  Time  and  the  Progress 
it  has  made.    By  Fletcher  Beach,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.    Price  Is. 

Psycho-Therapeutics.    (See  Hypnotism.) 

Public  Health.  Aids  to  Sanitary  Science,  for  the  Use  of  Candidates 
for  Public  Health  Qualifications.  ByF.  J.  Allan,  M.D.,  Dipl. 
Public  Health,  Camb.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene,  College 
of  State  Medicine.    Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  really  admirable  synopsis  of  what  it  is  most  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  know."  

Glnspnw  Medical  Journal. 

"The  information  contained  is  correct,  well  expressed  and  well  arranged." — Public  Health. 
■"  The  work  has  been  well  done.  .  .  .  Will  be  found  a  serviceable  .and  reliable  aid."— 
Edinburgh  Mfdical  Journal. 
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Public  Health.  The  Practical  Guide  to  the  Public  Health  Acts 
and  Correlated  Acts  for  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances.  By  Ttios.  Whiteside  Hime,  B.A.,  M.B.  Second 
edition,  in  the  Press,  enlarged. 

Public  Health.  Aids  to  Public  Health.  By  J.  L.  Thudichum, 
M.D.,  F.RC.P.  Lond.    Price  Is.  6d.  cloth;  Is.  paper. 

Public  Health.  Guide  to  Sanitary  Science  Examinations.  By 
Herbert  Jones,  D.P.H.  Cantab.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Pulse.  How  to  feel  the  Pulse  and  what  to  Feel  in  it.  Practical 
Hints  for  Beginners.  By  William  Ewart,  M-.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Lond.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  a  glossary  and 
twelve  illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Pulse.  The  Sphygmograph  :  its  History  and  use  as  an  aid  to 
Diagnosis.    By  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Rabies.    (See  Hydrophobia.) 

Respiration.  Keep  your  Mouth  Shut ;  a  Popular  Treatise  on 
Mouth-breathing.  By  Fred.  A.  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  CM.  Glas. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Rheumatism.  Its  Treatment  by  Electric  Massage,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wiesbaden  Thermal  Waters.  By  Caul 
MoRDHORST,  M.D.  Kiel.    Price  Is. 

Rupture  of  the  Perineum.  Its  Causes  Prevention  and  Treatment, 
By  Michael  Joseph  Molony,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  Price  2s. 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  paper. 

Salt.  History  of  Salt,  with  Observations  on  its  Medicinal  and 
Dietetic  Properties.  By  Evan  Marlett  Boddy,  F.RC.S., 
F.S.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Skin.  Text-book  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  Professor  Kaposi,  i 
University  of  Vienna.  Authorized  translation  by  Dr.  J.  C.  j 
Johnson.    With  84  illustrations.    Price  25s.  t 

Skin  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Early  Life.  By  C.  M.  Camp-  , 
bell,  M.D.,  CM.  Edin.    Price  5s.  i 

Skin.    A  Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Hair.     By  R. 
Glasgow  Patteson,  M.B.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  j 
Price  Is. 

Skin  Some  Diseases  of  the  Skin  produced  by  Derangements 
of  the  Nervous  System.  By  T.  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E.    Price  2s. 

Stricture.  Stricture  of  the  Urethra :  its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 
By  E.  DISTIN  Maddiok,  F.E.C.S.  Edin.,  late  Surgeon  R.N.  4s. 
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Surgfery.    A  Manual  of  Surgery.    By  Wm.  Rose,  M.B.,  Lond., 

F.  R.C.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London. 
( University  Series  of  Manuals.)  [In  the  Press. 

Surgery.    The  Rules  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery.    By  A. 

G.  Gerster,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinics.  With  248  engravings  and  3  coloured  plates. 
Price  15s. 

Surgery.  The  Text-book  of  Operative  Surgery.  With  88  beauti- 
fully engraved  steel  plates,  after  Bernard  and  Huette.  Text 
by  Arthur  Trehern  Norton,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Second  edition, 
half  calf,  plain,  25s. ;  hand-coloured,  50s. 

Surgery.  The  Student's  Surgery  :  a  Multum  in  Parvo.  By  F.  J. 
Gant,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital.    850  pp.,  illustrated.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

Surgery.  Operative  Surgery  on  the  Cadaver.  By  Jasper  J. 
Garmany,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.    Price  8s.  6d. 

Surgery.  Aids  to  Surgery.  By  George  Brown,  M.R.C.S. 
2  parts,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth,  and  Is.  sewn,  each;  or  in  1  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Surgery.  Clinical  Lectures  ou  Recent  Surgery.  By  Arthur 
Trehern  Norton,  F.R.C.S.    Price  3s. 

Surgery.  Applied  Anatomy  :  Surgical,  Medical,  and  Operative. 
By  John  McLachlan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  B.Sc,  etc.  With 
238  illustrations.    Two  vols.,  price  18s. 

Surgery.  The  Surgery  of  the  Knee- Joint,  and  the  Responsibility 
placed  on  the  Physician  and  General  Practitioner  by  the 
Modern  Process  of  Surgery.  By  C.  B.  Keetley,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to 
its  Orthopsedic  Department.    Cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Surgery,  Brain  Surgery.  By  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.  With 
59  illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Surgery,  Minor— and  Bandaging.  Questions  and  Answers  for 
Self-examination.    By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.    Price  9d.  net. 

Surgical  Pathology.  Handbook  of  Surgical  Pathology.  By 
W.  J.  Walsham,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  D'Arcy  Power,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.    Second  edition.   Price  9s. 

"An  embodiment  of  the  most  modern  pathological  teaching." — The  Lancet. 

Surgical  Anatomy.   (See  Surgery.) 

Surgical  Treatment.  Notes  on  Surgical  Treatment  and  Minor 
Operations.  Designed  especially  for  House  Surgeons  and 
Students.  By  T.  F.  Hopgood,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to 
the  Sunderland  Infirmary.    Price  2s.  6d. 
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Syphilis.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  showing  the  part 
which  this  agent  plays  in  the  production  of  Paralysis,  Epilepsy, 
Insanity,  Headaclic,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  and  other  Mpntal 
and  Nervous  Derangements.  By  T.  Stretch  Dowse,  M.D,, 
F.R.O.P.  Ed.    Second  edition,  illustrated.    Price  5s. 

Syphilis.  The  Nature  and  Treahnient  of  Syphilis,  and  the  other  so- 
called  Contagious  Diseases.  By  C.  E.  Dhysdale,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P, 
Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.    Fifth  edition.    Price  5s. 

Temperature  Charts  for  Recording  the  Range  of  Temperature, 
Pulse,  Respiration,  History,  Progress,  and  Treatment  of  Cases. 
By  E.  W.  Moore,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Price  Id.  each,  9d.  per 
dozen  ;  or  mounted,  similar  to  a  blotting-pad,  50,  3s.  6d.;  100,  7s. 

Theories  of  Life.  How  to  Prolong  Life.  Showing  the  Diet  and 
Agents  best  adapted  for  a  lengthened  prolongation  of  existence. 
By  C.  W.  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.R.C.S.  Second  edition.    Price  5s. 

"  A  good  account  of  the  changes  which  occur  with  the  advance  of  age." — Lancet. 

Therapeutics.  Modern  Therapeutics,  Medical  and  Surgical.  By 
Geo.  H.  Napheys,  A.M.,  M.D.  Ninth  edition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  Drs.  Allen  Smith  and  Aubrey  Davis. 

Vol.  L — General  Medicine,  and  Diseases  of  Children.  Price, 
half  morocco,  £1  10s. 

Vol.  IL — General  Surgery,  Gynaecology,  and  Obstetrics.  Price, 
half  morocco,  £1  10s. 

Therapeutics.  The  Therapeutics  of  the  Respiratory  Passages.  By 
Prosser  James,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics at  the  London  Hospital.    Price  10s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Prosser  James  has  produced  a  scholarly  treatise."— A'ea>  Tork  Medical  Record. 

Therapeutics.  Aids  to  Rational  Therapeutics,  for  the  guidance  of 
Practitioners  and  Senior  Students.  By  J.  MiLNER  FoTHERGILL, 
M.D,    Second  edition.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Throat.  Movable  Atlas  of  the  Throat,  and  the  Mechanism  of  Voice, 
Speech  and  Taste.    By  Prof.  Witkowski.    (See  Anatomy.) 

Throat.  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  220  typical  illustrations  in 
chromolithography  and  numerous  wood  engravings.  By  Lenxox 
Browne,  F.R.O.S.  Edin.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.    New  edition  in  preparation. 

"One  of  the  completest  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  throat  in  any  language."— BrituA 

MflicalJournal.  ,,  i,,j.>»  i 

"  The  best  text-book  in  the  English  language.  —Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
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Throat.  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  By  Arthur 
Trehern  Norton,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
Second  edition,  illustrated.   Price  6s. 

"  Short,  simple,  and  thoroughly  practical  instruction."— Jl/edicaJ  Press. 

Throat.  Tonsillitis  in  Adolescents.  By  C.  Haig-Brown,  M.D., 
CM.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Charterhouse.    Price  3s. 

Transfusion.  On  Transfusion  of  Blood  and  Saline  Fluids.  By 
C.  Egerton  Jennings,  F.R.C.S.  Third  edition^  with  Preface 
by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.   Price  4s.  6d. 

Tuberculosis.    (See  Consumption.) 

Ulcers.  Ulcers  and  their  Treatment.  For  the  use  of  Dressers.  By 
W.  S.  Crawford,  B.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.  Edinb.  Price  Is.; 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Urine.  The  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease,  and  Urinary 
Analysis.  By  D.  Campbell  Black,  M.I).,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Urine.  The  Urine ;  a  Guide  to  its  Practical  Examination.  By 
J.  Tyson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  University, 
and  President  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Seventh  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"  We  think  it  the  most  practically  useful  guide  we  have  on  the  subject." — Medical  Record. 

Urinary  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate  Gland,  and 
Urethra.  By  F.  J.  Gant,  F.E.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Eoyal 
Free  Hospital.    Fifth  edition,  enlarged.    Price  12s.  6d. 

"The  work  throughout  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  experienced  surgeon." — Lancet. 

Urinary  Surgery.    Urinary  Surgery  of  the  present  day  contrasted 

with  that  of  twelve  years  ago.    By  F.  Swinford  Edwards, 

F.R.C.S.    Price  Is. 
Vichy.   Vichy  and  its  Therapeutical  Resources.  By  Prosser  James, 

M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Bond.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Voice.    The  Philosophy  of  Voice.    Showing  the  right  and  wrong 

Action  of  the  Breath  and  Vocal  Cords  in  Speech  and  Song. 

By  Charles  Lunn.    Eighth  edition.    Price  5s. 
Voice.    Artistic  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song.    Dedicated  to  Mr.  Sims 

Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley.    By  the  same  Author.  Is. 
Voice.    The  Voice  Musically  and  Medically  Considered.    By  C. 

Armand  Semple,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician 

to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Musicians.    Part  I.  Musical,  price  Is. ; 

Part  II.,  Medical,  price  2s. ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Whooping-Cough.    Its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fothergillian 

Prize  Essay.  By  Thos.  M.  Dolan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  Price  3s.6d. 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Aids  to.    By  Major 

Greenwood,  M.D.,  Honours.    Price  2s.  6d.,  and  2s. 
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THE  STUDENTS'  AIDS  SERIES. 

Specially  designed  to  assist  Students  in  committing  to  memory  and 
grouping  the  subjects  upon  whicli  they  are  to  be  examined. 

Aids  to  Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs.  By  T.  H.  Pearmain 
and  C.  G.  Moor,  M.A.,  P.C.S.,  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts.    Price  3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  3s.  paper  wrapper. 

Aids  to  Anatomy.  By  George  Brown,  M.E.C.S.,  and  P.  Macleod 
Yearsley,  F.R.C.S.    2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Surgical  Anatomy.  By  Eugene  S.  Yonge,  M.B.  Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Biology.  Part  I. — Elementary  Tissues  and  Elementary 
Organisms  (Protoza  and  Protophyta).  By  Joseph  W.  Williams. 
Second  edition,  revised.    2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Aids  to  Botany.  By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  E.A.,  M.B,  Cantab,, 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  late  Senior  Examiner  in  Arts  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall.    Third  thousand.    2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Chemistry.    By  the  same  Author. 

Part  I. — Inorganic:  Non-Metallic  Substances.    2s.  6d.  cloth; 

2s.  paper  wrapper. 
Part  II. — Inorganic:  The  Metals.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
Part  III. — Organic.    Price,  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
Part  IV. — Tablets  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Aids  to  Practical  Chemistry.  Especially  arranged  for  the 
Analysis  of  Substances  containing  a  Single  Base  and  Acid 
Eadicle.    By  T.  Hurd  Gordon.    2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

By  John  MgCaw,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth; 
3s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Dental  Surgery.  By  Arthur  S.  Underwood,  M.B., 
M.E.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery  at  the  Dental  Hospital 
of  London.    2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Dental  Histology.    By  the  same  Author. 

Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper. 
Aids  to  Diagnosis.  Part  I.— Semeiological.  By  J.  Milner  Fother- 
GILL,  M.D.,  M.RC.P.  Lond.    Is.  6d.  cloth ;  Is.  paper. 

Part  II.— Physical.  By  J.  C.  Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Lond.    Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Part  III.— What  to  Ask  the  Patient.  By  J.  Milner 
FoTHERGiLL,  M.D.,  M.RC.P.  Lond.  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  The 
three  in  one  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

"  a  mine  of  valuable  information." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
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Aids  to  Examinations.  Being  Questions  and  Answers  on  Materia 
Medica,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Pathology,  etc.  By  D.  Walsh, 
M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P.    New  edition.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Aids  to  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  Wm.  Murrell, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Pliysician  to  Westminster  Hospital. 
New  edition.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth;  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Aids  to  Gjrnsecology.  By  Alfred  Gubb,  M.D.  Paris,  D.P.H., 
Obstetric  Assistant  and  Gold  Medallist,  Westminster  Hospital. 
New  edition.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper  wrapper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  C.  E.  Armand 
Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond. 

Part  I.— The  Non-Metallic  and  Metallic  Elements,  Alcoholic 
and  Ethereal  Preparations.    2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  2s.  paper. 

Part  II. — Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances,  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Part  III. — Classification  of  Remedies,  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Part  IV. — New  Remedies.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Part  v.— Tablets  of  Materia  Medica.    Price  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Aids  to  Medicine.     By  the  same  Author. 

Part  I. — General  Diseases.  Lungs,  Heart,  and  Liver.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s. 

Part  II. — The  Urine,  Kidneys,  etc.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Part  III. — The  Brain  and  Nervous  System.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Part  IV.—  The  Fevers,  Skin  Diseases,  etc.    2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Aids  to  Obstetrics.  By  Samuel  Nall,  B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  late  House  Physician  and  Resident  Obstetric 
Assistant,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Twelfth  thousand.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  jun.,  F.R.C.S.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Otology.  By  W.  R.  H.  Stewart,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  etc.  Price  2s.  6d. 
cloth  ]  2s.  paper  wrapper. 

Aids  to  Pathology.   By  Gilbert  A.  Bannatyne,  M.D. 
General — Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper  wrapper,  Is. 
Special— Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Pharmacy.  By  C.  E.  Arbiand  Semple,  B.A.,M.B.  Cantab., 
M.R.C.P.  London.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Physiology.  By  B.  Thompson  Lowne,  F.R.C.S.,  Ex- 
aminer in  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Fourth  thou- 
sand.  In  two  parts,  price  2s.  each ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  now  popular  Aids  Series."— SiMdeiits'  Journal. 
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Aids  to  Practical  Physiology.  By  J,  Brindley  James,  M.R.C.S. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper,  Is. 

Aids  to  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  J.  L.  Thudichum,  M.D., 
F.E.C.P.  Loncl,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chemistry, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  j  paper,  2s. 

Aids  to  Psychological  Medicine.  By  Edwin  Goodall,  M.D. 
L  0  nd .  [In  p-eparation. 

Aids  to  Public  Health.    By  J.  L.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

Lond.    New  edition.    Is.  6d.  cloth;  Is.  paper  wrapper. 

Aids  to  Sanitary  Science  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Public 
Health  Qualifications.  By  F.  J.  Allan,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  Coll.  State  Medicine.  236  pp.  Cloth, 
4s.  6d.;  or  in  two  parts,  paper,  2s.  each. 

Aids  to  Surgery.  In  two  parts.  By  George  Brown,  M.R.C.S. 
Is.  6d.  cloih,  and  Is.  paper,  each ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Aids  to  Rational  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.    2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper. 

Replies  to  Questions  in  Therapeutics.  By  Brindley  James, 
M.R.C.S.    Is.  6d.  cloth;  Is.  paper. 

Aids  to  Zoology.  By  Major  Greenwood,  M.D.  Honours  in 
Zoology,  University  of  London.    2s.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  paper. 

Aids  to  Mathematics  of  Hygiene.  By  R.  Bruce  Ferguson, 
M.A.,  M.B.    Price  23.  6d.  ;  2s. 


Aids  to  Analytical  Geometry. 

The  Straight  Line  and  Circle.  By  A.  Le  Sueur,  B.A. 
Cantab.    Second  edition.    Price  2s. 

The  Conic  Sections,  with  solutions  of  questions  set  at  the 
London  and  other  University  Examinations.  By  George 
Heppel,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Member  of 
Loudon  Mathematical  Society.    Price  2s. 


A  Catalogue  of  Standard  French  Works  on  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  the  Allied  Sciences  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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WORKS 

ON 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


Banham.  Tables  of  Veterinary  Posology  and  Therapeutics.  With 
Weif^hts,  Measures,  etc.  By  Professor  GEORGE  A.  Banhaji, 
P.R.C.V.S.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Beacock.  Prize  Essay  on  the  Breeding,  Eearing,  and  Fattening  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep,  and  proper  treatment  of  Cows  at  time  of 
Calving.    By  Joseph  Beacock.    Price  3d. 

Oourtenay.  The  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
By  E.  COURTENAY.    Price  10s.  6d. 

"  Written  in  a  clear  and  concise  style  :  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
horse-owner,  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  domesticated  animals  generally." — Mark 
iane  Express. 

Dhakmarvala.  Demonstrations  in  the  Modes  of  Handling  and 
Examining  the  Horse.  By  NowROJl  DoRABJI  Dhakmarvala, 
C.B.V.C.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Govern- 
ment Veterinary  College,  Bombay.    Price  4s. 

Fleming.  A  Text-Book  of  Veterinary  Obstetrics,  including  the 
diseases  and  accidents  incidental  to  pregnancy,  parturition  and 
early  age  in  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  George  Fleming, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.C.V.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Principal  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department.  Profusely  illustrated.  Second  edition. 
Price  25s. 

"  Has  filled  up  a  void  in  a  more  satisfactory  and  complete  way  than  any  other  member  of 
his  profession  could  have  done." — The  Field. 

"  No  man  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  veterinary  science  or  stock  breeding  can  dispense 
with  this  work."— Ziue  Slock  Journal. 

 Parasites  and  Parasitic   Diseases   of   the  Domesticated 

Animals.  A  Treatise  by  L.  G.  Neumann,  Professor  at  the 
National  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Geo.  Fleming,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  with  365 
illustrations.    Price  25s. 

"  The  value  and  importance  of  Neumann's  Treatise  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  it  is  certainly 
the  most  scientific,  interesting,  and  useful  work  that  has  graced  veterinary  literature  for  some 
years." — The  Veterinary/  Journal. 

' '  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  work  which  all  pathologists  ought  to  possess  ;  and 
the  practitioner  .  .  .  will  not  fail  to  add  to  his  reputation  if  he  has  this  book  on  his  shelves." 
— The  Lancet. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  many  works  with  which  Dr.  Fleming  has  enriched 
English  Veterinary  literature.  Although  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  veterinary  student 
and  practitioner,  the  translation  has  rendered  it  so  readable  that  every  intelligent  farmer  may 
derive  a  fund  of  useful  information  from  its  copiously  illustrated  pages." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  value  to  both  the  veterinary  profession  and  to  British  stock- 
breeders."— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

  A  Text-Book  of  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery.    Part  I. 

price  10s.  6d.    Part  II.  in  the  Press. 
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Fleming.    The  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  :  their  influence  on 

tlie  wealth  and  health  of  the  nation.    Price  Gd. 
  Animal  PLngues ;  their  History  from  the  Earliest  Times, 

Nature,  and  Prevention.    Vol.  I.,  to  1800.    Price  15s. 

  Vol.  II.,  from  A.Jj.  1800  to  1844.    Price  12s. 

  On  Soaring  in  Horse.s  (Laryngismus  Paralyticus).  Its 

History,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  coloured  plate  and 

woodcuts.    Price  6s. 
 ■  Tuberculosis  from  a  Sanitary  and  Pathological  point  of  view. 

Price  Is. 

  Human  and  Animal  Variolse.    A  Study  of  Comparative 

Pathology.    Price  Is. 

  Practical  Horse  Shoeing.    With  37  illustrations.  2s. 

  The  Influence  of  Heredity  and  Contagion  on  the  Propagation 

of  Tuberculosis.  By  G.  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Herr  A. 
Lydtin,  and  M.  Van  Hertsen.    Price  6s. 

Gresswell.  A  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine. 
By  J.  Brodie  Gresswell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  Albert  Gress- 
well, M.R.C.S.  Eng.  Second  edition,  enlarged.    Price  10s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

Equine  Hospital  Prescriber.    Second  edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Bovine  Prescriber.    Second  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia.    Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Horse.    A  Treatise  on  Equine 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    Price  5s. 
Hill.    Principles  and  Practice  of  Bovine  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

with  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates.    By  J.  Woodrofee  Hill, 

F.R.C.V.S.  New  edition.  \In preparation. 
 The  Management  and  Diseases  of  the  Dog.    By  J.  W.  Hill, 

F.R.C.V.S.    Third  edition.    Illustrated.    Price  7s.  6d. 
Hoare.     Manual  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics.     By  E.  Wallis 

HOARE,  F.R.C.V.S.    Price  10s.  6d. 
Lambert.    The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  Concisely  and  Simply 

Explained.    By  Colonel  James  Lambert,  F,R.C.V.S.,  Army 

Veterinary  Department.    Price  Is. 
Liautard.     Manual  of  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery.    By  A. 

LiAUTARD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.  600  illustrations.  Price  30s. 
  Animal  Castration.    Price  7s.  6d. 

 ■  Lameness   of   Horses   and   Diseases  of    the  Locomotor 

Apparatus.    Price  10s.  6d. 
Lupton.    Horses  :  Sound  and  Unsound,  with  the  Law  relating  to 

Sales  and  Warranty.    By  James  Irvine  Lupton,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Price  5s. 
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Miller  Teller.   Tlie  Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  and  their  most  efficient 

remedies.  A  Popular  Guide  for  the  Treatment  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Cows,  Sheep,  Swine,  Fowls,  Dog-s  etc.  By  Wm.  B.  E.  Miller, 
D.V.S.,  President  of  U.S.  Veterinary  Association,  Willis  P. 
Hazard,  A.  Ltautard,  M.D.,  F.RC.V.S.,  and  Lloyd  V. 
Tellor.  M.D.    New  edition.    Price  10s.  6d. 

McBride.  Anatomical  Outlines  of  the  Horse.  By  J.  A.  McBride, 
Ph.D.,  M.R.C.V.S.    Third  edition.    Illustrated.    Price  8s.  6d. 

Meyrick.  Stable  Management  and  the  Prevention  of  Diseases 
among  Horses  in  India.  By  J.  J.  Meyrick,  C.B.,  F.RC.V.S., 
Superintendent  of  Horse  Breeding  for  the  Punjab.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Poyser.  The  Stable  Management  of  Troop  Horses  in  India.  "  The 
Collinsian"  Prize  Essay.  By  Major  R.  Poyser,  A.V.D,, 
F.RC.V.S.    Price  2s. 

Reynolds.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Draught 
Horses.    By  Richard  Reynolds,  M.R.C.V.S.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Robertson.  A  Handbook  of  the  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine. 
By  Wm.  Robertson,  F.RC.V.S.,  late  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London.    Second  edition.    Price  25s. 

Smith.  A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Hygiene.  By  Captain  Frederick 
Smith,  A.V.D.,  M.RC.V.S.,  Professor  in  the  Army  Veterinary 
School,  Aldershot.    Second  edition.    Price  10s.  6d. 

"The  work  is  a  very  solid  one,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it." — Army  and  Navy  Mag. 
"  It  should  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  horseman,  horsekeeper,  and  veterinary  surgeon." 
— United  Service  Gazette. 

  A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology.    By  the  same  Author. 

Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  additions  and  illustrations.  Price  15s. 

"  The  work  will  commend  itself  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written  by  its  conciseness  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  the  important  facts  are  dealt  with  and  arranged." — Lancet. 

"  We  offer  our  hearty  congratulation  to  Captain  Smith  for  his  welcome  contribution  to  our 
scanty  professional  literature." —  Veterinary  Journal, 

"A  valuable  addition  to  the  too  small  list  of  good  veterinary  text-books." — Journal  of 
Comparative  Pathology  (MacFadyean). 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  scientific  book  which  is  more  readable  ;  and  it 
supplies  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our  literature." — Veterinai-y  Record. 

"  This  work  ought  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  veterinary  student." — Nature. 

Veterinary  Diagrams  in  Tabular  Form.  With  coloured 
and  plain  engravings.     Size  of  sheet  28|-  by  22  inches. 

No.  1. — The  Externa]  Form  and  Elementary  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse.    Price  3.s.  6d.,  or  mounted  on  roller  and  varnished,  6s.  6d. 

No.  2. — The  Age  of  Domestic  Animals.  Price  2s.  6d.,  or 
mounted,  5s.  6d. 

No.  3. — The  Unsoundnesses  and  Defects  of  the  Horse.  Price 
2s.  6d.,  or  mounted,  5s.  6d. 

No.  4. — The  Shoeing  of  the  Horse,  Mule  and  Ox.  Price 
2s.  6d.,  or  mounted,  5s.  6d. 

No.  5. — The  Elementary  Anatomy,  Points  and  Butcher's 
Joints  of  the  Ox.    Price  3s.  6d.,  or  mounted,  6s.  6d. 

Price  per  set  of  Five,  12s. ;  or  mounted,  27s. 


FOW  READY.    Price  £(5  nelt. 
A  NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION 

OF 

WHITE'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MANIKIN 

bD  a  DESIGNED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 


FRANK  H.  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


School  Manikin.    Similar  to  above,  but  without  Surgical  Opera- 
tions, Sexual  Organs,  etc.     For  Lecture  purposes.    Price  £3  3s. 
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